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A Bouquet for Every School Arts Contributor! 








DEAR Mr. DELEMOS: 


rs I am making an extensive study of educational periodicals this year. It is hoped that this study will 
be of interest to editors as well as readers. More than two hundred periodicals have been examined 
scrutinized! I finished with SCHOOL ARTS tonight and can scarcely refrain from sending this ad 
vanced statement that of all those examined, SCHOOL ARTS seems to best do the job it sets out to 
do. Furthermore, it offers teachers a valuable assistance such as is not being duplicated by itself or 
other periodicals. 

I enjoyed each issue. You and your editors are to be congratulated upon your ability to get good 


material from the schools. 
Received from research teacher in prominent 


Teacher Training College (name on request 
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MONTHLY SUBJECTS 


for Next Volume of 


SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 42 - September 1942 - June 1943 


Inviting articles and illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR 
and ADVANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects 


and their integration in education for use in the following 


SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS: 


1942 | National Defense, Civic and 
SEPTEMBER . American Life Community Projects, Conser- 
| vation 
: ( = 
—— _ Holidays } Halloween, Thanksgiving, 


Christmas and other holidays 


NovEMBER . Design and Decoration Design. Color for Handcrafts. 
Schoolroom Projects 
) Creative Handicrafts 


DECEMBER . Home and Town : . 
Architectural Projects 


1943 History, Geography, Music, 
January .. Integration ... { Science, Botany, and other 
\ subjects integrated with art 


Methods and Use of Tools 


FEBRUARY . Materials - Equipment \ and New Materials 


Booklets, Posters, Illustrating 
Binding, Lettering, Bookplates, 
etc. 


MarcH ....__Lettering- Publicity Art 


—_— 


Classroom Travel Projects. 
Art Travel Trips in the two 
Americas. Travel Booklets 


Aprit . . .. Art Traveling 


Classroom and School Pro- 
May .. . Child Art a grams. Drawing and Painting 
and Crafts 


Simplified methods in Human 
Figure and Animal Drawing 
Projects for the Grades and 
High School. Mural Painting 


June... Drawing and Painting 


Material for these subjects should be sent in as soon as possible for SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, 
and NovEMBER subjects and at least six months in advance for all other subjects. 


Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of 
art work and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be 
returned whether or not accepted for publication. Photographs only preferred of all subjects 
over 2 x 3 feet. 

NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in SCHOOL Arts for above subjects to 
Pedro deLemos, Editor, SCHOOL ARTS, Stanford University, California. Contributors are es- 
pecially asked to send all requests for information regarding their contributions to the Editor 
in California and NoT to THE Davis PREss in Massachusetts. NOTE that all numbers are assigned 
each to special subjects. The Editors make up each subject six months ahead of its publication 
appearance. If material is late in arriving, it has to be held for inclusion in the next year’s 
issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return if unused in the current volume. 
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GO TO DENVER FOR JUNE N.E.A. 


The Summer Session of the National Education 
Association opens at Denver, Colorado, June 27 
In addition to the direct professional benefit which 
comes from such a Convention, the indirect bene 
fits coming from the opportunities to visit so many 
of our famous National vacation lands, means 
that everyone who attends may share in a double 
dividend of knowledge and recreation. 


Not many years ago your Secretary had the 
privilege of visiting Denver. Sometimes it is odd 
the impressions which one carries away from a 
city, but I can well recall the clearness of the 
atmosphere and the delight to find that even in 
the down-town districts one could hear the song- 
birds. Added to these impressions, one will 
never forget standing on the metal plate on the 
long flight of stairs going up to the State Capitol 
and when one reads the inscription on this plate 
that it is exactly 5,280 feet high. 


One of the side trips from Denver through the 
Royal Gorge is an experience well-worth taking. 
An over-night run from Denver brings you to 
Santa Fe and the Indian country, where you may 
wander among the present-day pueblos and visit 
the Indian Settlements of centuries ago, some 
going back even to the year 1400. In Santa Fe 
I was especially intrigued with the Governor's 
House where General Lew Wallace wrote some 
of the chapters of that famous novel, ‘Ben Hur.” 
From there on we have numerous places which 
will intrigue you and delight you, giving you 
topics of conversation as well as pleasant memo- 
ries for years to come, such as the Grand Can- 
yon, the Yellowstone National Park, the Bryce 
and Zion Canyons, Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Pike’s Peak, plus many other interesting 
spots. 


Write A. Helen Anderson of the Denver Public 


Schools for full information. 


SCHOOL MAGAZINE IN SPANISH ABOUT 
“AMERICA DEL SUR” 


How would you like to have a Pan American 
monthly magazine, printed in Spanish especially 
for students, which includes material for ele- 
mentary, intermediate, and advanced pupils. 
Las Americas is the name of this monthly, and 
the subscription price is only $1.00 a year. 
Furthermore, where groups of ten subscriptions 
are placed at one time the price is stil] lower, only 
50 cents per year. In the copy which came to 
the Secretary of the School Arts Family, it hada 
very excellent story about the Republic of 
Paraguay, many poems, quizes, and the National 
Hymn of Paraguay. 


Best of all, I notice that Las Americas will 
be glad to send a sample copy. Would you like 
to have one? Then simply send a three-cent 
stamp with your name and address and I think 
you will be repaid three times this small cost. 


Sec’y School Arts Family 
125 Printers Bldg. Worcester, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, published every month except July and August. Publication office, The Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Entered as second-class matter, August 1, 1917, at the Post Office at Worcester, Massachusetts, under the act of March 3, 1879 
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A PUBLICATION for THOSE INTERESTED in ART EDUCATION 


RPeletomticdalatcieasiile Pedro delsemoS Esther deLemos Morton 
' EDITOR retiree ©. aa Eo:iTror 
DIRECTOR, MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS STANFORD UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA | 
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NTEGRATION HYSICAL SET-UP 


nd th P/, D LUCIA MYSCH, Associate Professor 
. d a | of Art, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


‘ CERAMICS Room. Walls 
grayed highlight yellow- 
green. Tables—monel 

“+ metal. Floor—brown. 
_ i ; Zinc lined ‘storage cabi- 
> H : nets—natural birch. This 
ae - ee room looks into the shop 
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NE of the most heartening changes that has taken place in education in recent years is the recognition 
of the need for integration in learning. The problem has been approached very gradually and is being 
attacked timidly indeed, but the need is felt, and thinking is going on. It is seen that living is not divided 
up into little unrelated segments of activity. Instead, the day of any individual, when followed through, 

is seen to be a continuous flow of interwoven interests. Learning in the school should be living. Such thinking 

among educators is being followed by action. Learning areas in the curriculum are becoming larger, including 
several related fields of study. The physical set-up is being planned so that it adjusts itself more readily to this 
more natural way of learning. 


Me The Arts Workshop in the Burris Laboratory School of Ball State Teachers College is the result of such a 
felt need, followed by planning and action. Fine arts, crafts, foods, clothing shop, photography, and printing 
are the learning fields included and drawn together in this one shop. A happy development is that music is also 
gradually finding its way into the workshop learning program. 





@ In designing the Workshop, the feeling of separating walls was eliminated to a large degree by the use of 
glass wherever possible. This arrangement aids materially in bringing students to think of this as one large 
learning area, for as they enter the exhibits room from the corridor they can look across the painting studio, 
into the crafts center and beyond into the shop. From the crafts center they can plainly see the food and clothing 
areas, the library, planning area, and shop. 


@ Cabinets were functionally designed. Each type of room was measured and cabinet shelves were designed 
to measure; cabinets were made to permit the hanging of raffia. Thus all needed material and equipment was 
studied and planned for. Through such examples, children come more readily to see the value of functional 
designing when planning for their own needs. 


@ The Workshop has as its center, or hub, a planning area and library. In the planning area designs are 
worked out for problems to be carried out. Material is cut for clothing problems. Small groups gather for dis- 
cussing problems and plans. Here, also, all records of the entire Workshop are kept, including permanent record 
card listing problems carried out and self-evaluation notes. In the library there are books and magazines with 
reference material needed for study reading carried on in the various types of work of the whole area. 


@ The exhibits room is another integrating factor. Here, children’s work from all the groups is shown. 
Stimulating material is brought in from the outside. This includes exhibits of work from other schools, from stores, 
traveling exhibits arranged by commercial companies, and work by professional artists. Here films are seen by 
the entire groups and general meetings are held at which subjects of interest to all are discussed. 
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CraFts Room. Walls—highlight grayed rose. Door—brown. 
Cabinet work—natural birch. Round table—rose composition 
(table for embroidery and sewing-bead, etc.). Leather arm- 
chairs, straight chairs—blue-green. Some stools—blue-green 
leather. Tall cabinet for raffia (it can be hung). This picture 
shows how from the crafts room one looks into the ceramics 
studio. Then beyond into the shop and shop offices. To the left 
of this view are the home economics rooms and library 








Livinc Room or Home Economics CENTER. Sewing and 

serving done here. Walls—grayed highlight blue. Floor 

brown to carry through brown from adjoining crafts room. 

Overstuffed furniture—blue and rust. Leather furniture—soft 

yellow-green and blue-green. End tables—blue-green composi- 

tion. This picture looks into the library and planning area from 
the living room 


LIBRARY. Walls—grayed yellow-green. Furniture—leather 

corner units blue-green. Magazine tables—blue-green. Long 

table—grayed yellow-green. Desk—natural birch. Floor— 
brown 


PLANNING AREA. Grayed yellow-green and brown 


@ Students may move freely about in the Workshop. 
A boy who has worked for a time in printing may 
decide to paint. Iffso, he assembles his record cards, 
has them properly checked and is taken into a new 
group. Such a set-up makes it very easy for a girl to 
design her garment in the fine arts group, to cut and 
sew it in the clothing group, to make buttons and 
buckles for it in the shop and come back to the fine 
arts section to design and make accessories such as a 
purse and belt. A boy who wished to weave drapes 
for his room consulted with both home economics and 
arts teachers. Materials, design and color were dis- 
cussed. This boy thought in terms of taking care of a 
need, namely drapes, not in terms of taking art or of 
taking home economics. He was thinking in terms of 
a life problem not in terms of school subjects. 


® Such integration of learning may be possible in 
the physical set-up of the traditional type with depart- 
ment rooms severely separated and often at far ends 
of the building from each other. It does not, however, 
come as naturally nor move forward as easily. 



















THe Srupi0. Walls—highlight yellow. Floors—dark grayed blue 
Cabinet work—natural birch. Tables—black composition. Stools 
rose composition (to repeat rose of adjoining crafts room). This room 
is between the exhibits room and crafts room 











From Exuisits Room. Showing studio, crafts room, ceramics room, shop 
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DRAMATIZATION OF THE LIB 
ERTY BELL’s First NoTe—by 
Ferris. (Everywhere the Dec 
laration of Independence was 
received with great joy The 
Liberty Bell rang out the good 
news.) 


Students: Geraldine Gerchak, 
John Fonczlowski, Audrey 
Johns, Leo Mooney, David 
Morgan, Charles Stremus, 
Charles Yurgalevitch 

Teacher: Miss Eleanor Amos, 
Custer Street School 


THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE—by John Trumbull. 
Our greatest colonial painter 
said, ““‘To preserve the resem- 
blance of the men who were the 
authors of this great docu- 
ment.”” Here we see Thomas 
Jefferson, John Hancock, 
Adams, Livingston, Sherman, 
and Franklin. This picture 
hangs in the rotunda of our 
National Capitol. 

Students: Albert Ruzgis, John 
Fetsko, Leroy Edwards, Geddi 
Kairitis, David Gassner, Ron- 
ald Bassler, Arthur Gassner 
Teacher: Mildred Shonk, Dod- 
son School 






Americanization Program. Wilkes-Barre Schools. Art Supervisor, Besse M. Wentzel 
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AMERICANIZATION 
PROGRAM through 


Dramatized Historical Pictures 


BESSIE M. WENTZEL, Art Supervisor 
Wilkes-Barre Schools, Pennsylvania 


N THESE troubled times, educators 
everywhere are attempting to clarify 
certain facts in the minds of all Ameri- 
cans. To give a broader view of just 
why and how our country, the United 
‘C> States of America, grew into the coun- 

try that it is today, a program of drama- 
tized historical pictures was arranged. 
Then, too, it seemed quite fitting that homage be paid 
that group of men and women, the artists of all times, 
who have worked faithfully to give the world an 
expression of the life of his times ‘‘showing with truth 
and accuracy the unfolding nature of society through 
the ages.’ And Iastly—to remind all of us, that there 
are certain important duties that fall to the lot of every 
man, woman and child. 





@ The struggle for freedom in our country was long, 
but no country in the world has had greater men and 
harder fighters. No country in the world has given 
any peoples greater opportunities to succeed than 
our country. So let us go back 450 years and see 
some of the important events as our artists have seen 
them—the history of the United States by pictures. 


@ Many more pictures could be shown if time would 
permit. You have seen and heard about some of the 
great men and women who helped in the founding, 
fighting, and preserving of our country—the United 
States of America. Today we are again struggling to 
maintain our rights and liberty in a world torn with 
strife and troubles. Every man and woman, every 
boy and girl must work now to make America strong 
to protect the heritage that is ours. Let Franklin, 
Washington, and Lincoln be inspiring examples for 
us—the American people—to have before us today. 


- _ so. .. 


THE PiLGRims GOING TO CHURCH—by George Henry Boughton 

The Sabbath was kept by thanking God for the blessings he had given 

them. This is one of the best known pictures of early American life. 

Students: Esther Savacool, Gloria Polachek, William Plummer, 

Nicholas Grabko, William Jones, William Mosley. Teacher: Miss 
Marian L’Hommedieu, Courtright Avenue School 








COLUMBUS SIGHTS THE New WorRLD-—by Stanley M. Arthurs. Colum 
bus’ real greatness lies in his iron will which held him steadfast to his 
purpose, through many years, in the midst of great dangers. Students 
Edward Koshnick, Edward Lewis, Sheldon Metzgar, Walter Lewis 
Teacher: Miss Agnes Kelly, Meade Street School 
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THE COMING OF THE WHITE MaNn-—by George A. Reid. A picture of 
our country long ago, inhabited by first Americans. Slow movement 
and great dignity, combined with suspense, are noted as the Indians 
see the three ships approaching. Students: Alex Kristoga, George 
Bomboy, Albert Pecchioli, Delwyn Thomas, John Duffy, Donald 
Williams Teacher: Miss Fannie Brown, Calvin Parsons School 





THE LANDING OF CoLUMBUsS-—by Vanderlyn. Columbus gives “‘to the 

world its grandest lesson-—On, sail on!"’ Students: Irving Lenowitz, 

Irving Finkelstein, Joseph Berger Teacher: Mr. Alex Murray, 
G.A.R. High School 
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Tue Sprrit or ’'76—by Archibald Willard. Oblivious to defeat and 

inspired by the note of the fife and the beat of the drums, the three 

patriots march on. Boyhood, mature manood and old age are shown 

each resolute in the cause of freedom. Students: Russell Taylor, 

Joseph Bendoraitis, Robert Montedonico, James Long. Teacher: 
Mrs. Anna Norris, Carey Avenue School 





Tre Brrpv WoMAN—by Taxson. Lewis and Clark demurred at taking 

a woman on their expedition to the West but when they found out she 

could march, row, swim, load a canoe, catch fish, shoot game, set up 

a tent, cook, make a campfire and moccasins, in addition to knowing 

all the mountain streams, passes and trails, they took her along. 

Students: Ruth Stark, Joseph Oldsey, Joseph Spinosa. Teachers: 
Esther Helfrisch. Mildred Utz, Doron School 
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LINCOLN’s GETTYSBURG ADDRESS—by Ferris. The great preserver 
of the Union shown delivering one of the greatest addresses ever 
written 
Americanization Program. Integration Art and History. 
Public Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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THE INDIAN WEAVER—by Amick. A painting of the Indian at work. 


It is lively in color. Students: Rose Witko, Robert Cook, Joseph 
Reese. Teacher: Miss Nora Redington, Dana Street School 
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WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE—by Leutze. It was the 
darkest hour of the Revolution for the Americans. The soldiers were 
half starved, only partly clothed and the army rapidly dwindling away. 
Unless help came soon—all would be lost. On Christmas night 1776, 
Washington crossed the Delaware, marched rapidly upon the town, 
and surprised and captured a force of 1000 Hessian soldiers, who had 
been drinking and celebrating all night. This gave new courage to the 
Americans and brought men to the army. Students: James Juinta, 
William Sefcik, James Crowder, Norman Kornblau, Joseph Crohowski, 
Frank Selover. Teacher: Miss Florence Evens, Coughlin High School 


THE SIGNING” OF THE CONSTITUTION—by Albert Herter. This picture 
shows the signing of “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” This constitution gave 
us four chief objects—{1) It gave the nation a head, a President— 
whose duty it is to see that the laws are executed. (2) It gave Congress 
power to raise money to carry on and defend the government. (3) It 
gave every citizen equal ate te ot ctatee to buy or all 2 eS 
the country. (4) It established the Supreme Court of the United 
States. A few years later ten important Amendments were added— 
called the Bill of Rights. Students: Rigo Bianca, Kenneth Blanken- 
bush, Burton Lumley, Paul Rundle, Carlo Poerio, Arthur Veccity, 
Leland Knapp, Donald Jones. Teacher: Miss Cleo Sharpe, S. & 
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NSTEAD of there being a question any- 
more of whether science and art can be 
integrated, it really resolves itself into 
the fact that science and art can’t help 
but be integrated by the way we are 
‘C> teaching school at the present time. 

Integration between science and art 
comes at every turn in a science class. 
In order to make a pictorial account of what we've 
learned and so impress it more vividly upon our minds 
or perhaps in order to interest those not privileged to 
be studying with us, we employ projects which require 
art in all its most practical forms. 

@ Or from the art point of view, in order to draw or 
depict in some other way, science stories, science 
findings or discoveries, or just nature’s beauties, we 
must learn something about what we are illustrating 
in order to be accurate in our representation, and 
that leads into the study of science. 

@ One means of interpreting science stories is by 
use of a shadow box. An illustration of integrating 
science and art by the use of a shadow box scene is 
illustrated by these pictures. The 9th grade science 
class of the Superior State Teachers College were 
studying a unit on “How Living Things Developed on 
the Earth.” The part of the unit which intrigued the 
children the most was the study of the age when 
dinosaurs dominated the earth and it was covered 
with a rich vegetation of palm-like cycads and other 
fern-like plants. 

@ The children expressed a desire to see how a 
world like this really looked, so it was suggested that 
we build in our shadow box a miniature piece of the 
landscape of that age. One of the boys drew, on stiff 
wrapping paper, the background as he conceived it 
must have looked. Some of the other children made 
the trees and fern-like vegetation from colored paper. 
One of the children fixed a lake in the center of our 

“stage”’ for the reptile-like animals and used gravel as 
a foundation carpet around the lake and into which 
we planted our paper plants. Then to add a realistic 
touch we arranged some real peat moss here and 
there, to look like the dried plants of previous seasons. 

© Still others of the children molded dinosaurs out 








WE DO INTEGRATE ART AND SCIENCE 
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HAZEL SEGUIN 


Science Instructor 
State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Junior High School 
Students of Mc- 
Caskill School con- 
struct trees of paper 
and animals. of 
plasticine for the 
Diorama shown 
below 





of plasticine, each one making his according to 
scale and following a picture of a different but 
authentic dinosaur or reptile of this age. The Sinclair 
Oil Company has some beautiful booklets of these 
animals which were very helpful to us. To make the 
background, the vegetation, the animals, and finally 
to set up their scene, the children used all the 
practical knowledge they had learned in art. 

@ When the plants and animals had been fitted into 
place, we found we had a most interesting scene of 
the age of dinosaurs. In order that all the school 
might enjoy it and learn about the by-gone days which 
science has uncovered, we put the shadow box out in 
the main hall. We found that there were crowds 
around the box, admiring it, whenever classes were 
passing. We concluded that by integrating science 
and art we'd led ourselves to a better realization of 
the age of dinosaurs on our earth and at the same 
time pictured a story which interested the entire school. 
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INTEGRATION of MUSIC and the STUDY of 





THE LION—CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS. “The music starts low and 
gets loud, and big. It just seems like these colors would be right.”’ 
Arletta Jackson, age 14 


MUSIC AIM 


@ To find an approach to Music Appreciation that 
will enable the class to really listen to the music with 
a definite aim. 


ART AIM 


A stimulant to creative expression in color and 
design. 


PREPARATION 


@ The age of from nine to thirteen was selected for 
this study because of their creative ability. At this age 
a child has not become influenced so much by the 
technique of the adult that the influence will show in 
his work. The selections were played in class a few 
days in advance of the lesson and several times on the 
day of the lesson before the children were given any 
instructions. There was no discussion about the 
music. I wanted their own interpretation. 


PROCEDURE 


@ Paper was passed out. They were told to listen 
to the music and to imagine that instead of sound, 
color and design would come from the record, and 
to put this design in color on their paper. The children 
had the choice of any medium or color of paper. 
There were no restrictions put on the class concern- 
ing their work, but they were told they must be able 
to tell me or write on the backs of their designs why 
they made the design and colored it the way they did. 
The record was played as many times as was desired 
by the class. It was my intention to have only one 
selection for a class but many times the children came 
to me and asked that we might do this again. 
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COLOR and DESIGN 


ALMA RANDOLPH 
West Frankfort, Illinois 





THE BARNYARD SCENE CARNIVAL OF THE ANIMALS ‘I 


liked the tremble in this piece."’ Priscilla Nicholson, age 10 


MUSIC RESULTS 


@ I believe the children really listened to the music 
and picked out for themselves the different themes 
and the parts taken by the different instruments. It 
would not be advisable to have this as an only 
approach to music appreciation but it is possible this 
will create an interest in music for some children that 
other approaches will not. 


ART RESULTS 


It is well worth the time spent as a stimulant to 
creative art work. 


COMMENTS 


@ I did not offer any criticism or help in any way, 
in this lesson. There are times when it is necessary 
that a teacher offers assistance, that the pupils might 
progress, but it is not true in a lesson of this type. I 
wanted this to be their own interpretation of the music 
and art work. In selecting the designs to mount, I 
tried not to judge them by my standards but I held the 
drawings up before the class and tried to let the 
students help to decide which drawings were to be 
mounted. It is almost impossible, I believe, for a 
teacher to entirely choose drawings in this manner, 
but I did select the ones I felt the student had put the 
most into, and had shown the most enthusiasm during 
the lesson. There were many interesting comments 
made by the children. One little boy, during the 
noon hour, asked for his drawing back and to have 
the selection played again. He held the design at 
arm’s length and looked at it while the music was 
being played. He handed it back to me with the 
comment, ‘It’s just like I wanted it.”’ 

@ After I had played “El Capitan” and the designs 
were handed in I saw they were all in bright colors. 
I made the remark, ‘I thought some one would have 
made a red, white, and blue one for the march.” All 
the children were quite belligerent in their protests, 
that in a march you see all colors. 

Both the music and the art contributed to making 
this a valuable lesson that was really enjoyed by all 
the children. 




















Integrating Art into the Curriculum of the 
| aw Secondary 
——— 4 Rs, Schools 


CATHERINE M. MURPHY 

Head of Art Department 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Ilinois 
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The Art Teacher in 


a Social Science Class 


oT 





NE of the most successful of many methods used Mathematics: In geometry classes Mr. Holland did work with 
for integrating art with other subjects in the classes on the designs of the Gothic stained glass windows, the 
curriculum of New Trier Township High general organization of the windows being geometric. Here too 
School is the use of the specialized or floating we went into abstract geometric forms and the students made 
art teacher. In order to accomplish this inte- designs using these. 
gration, one of the art teachers is free most of Shop: In an iron working class there was a discussion on the 
the school day, and is on call to go into any proper use of materials, in particular iron—what could and should 
class where his services may be desired, be it be done with it and still have it remain iron in form and spirit 
in language, social science, or mathematics. Social Studies: First year, the ancient arts of Greece, Egypt 

@ His duty is to direct any art project, to lecture, show slides or etc., up to Gothic times. Second year, the Renaissance and later 
other illustrative material pertaining to the lesson in progress. periods. 
For instance, an ancient history class is studying the great period American History: Talks on architecture of the time—Williams 
of Greece. The art teacher will be called in to discuss the develop- burg and the American painters. 


ment of the various arts of that period. Possibilities in this direction seem to be limitless. Industria! 


arts, home economics, mathematics, science could be brought 
into this picture, and the development of art in the future will be 
away from separative departments in the direction of bringing 
art in as an integral functional part of every school activity 


Most of the teachers in the school are in sympathy with this 
work, as is evidenced by the many creative art projects that they 
have encouraged the students to do. The museum cases are 
crowded with miniature replicas of architecture, as well as dio- 
ramas, paintings, and clay models representative of some out- 


standing phase of the course which has particularly interested @ A fair library of slides in addition to the Carnegie Corporation 
the student. Collection of Fine Arts materials proves most valuable in this work 
This material, of course, is supplemented with slides and prints 

@ The following is a list of classes and the manner in which some from the Art Institute. PP 


of this integration is achieved: 
Integrating art with the school in general is by no means 


Latin Classes: The story of Athens and the Acropolis. limited to the specialized or ‘“‘floating’’ teacher. The four other 

Caesar—A lecture on Chartres and other places in France art teachers in the department cooperate in many ways to make 
mentioned by Caesar. This went with the class work although not art a living part of the school system, instead of a specialized 
Roman art. department of painting and sculpture. The superintendent, being 

First-year Latin—The monuments of Rome and building especially art-mindod, encourages this work in every way. 


practices of the Romans—illustrated with slides. 


A special little art studio and a small workshop are available 
In Cicero Class—Demonstration of how the Renaissance was 5 “ 


by schedule for classes who are interested in working on a creative 


wow Bee vghy en te Gee ee project. Students may go to these studios individually or in groups 
inspired by dome of the Pantheon.) @ One of the most interesting and educational projects last year 
English Classes: Modeled characters of story one class was was accomplished by one of the art teachers and his students, 
reading. Also tried to show in abstract form the spirit of a weird working with several social science classes. The students of the 
story they had read. social science department did most of the research work, as well as 
Shakespeare Club—A talk on the stage and upon the archi- assisted in making a flag for every state in the union. These flags 
tecture of England. g ” were used in the Mock National Convention. 
A Literature Class—Talk on Romantic and Classic movements When New Trier was chosen as one of the thirty schools by 
in art in relation to similar movements in literature. the Progressive Education Association, the art courses were re- 
German Classes: Talks on Diirer and Holbein of whom the organized in order to make possible the integration of the arts so 
classes were reading. Also talk on the Baroque architecture of valuable in the new educational scheme. 
a h , It is an interesting fact that since this reorganization has been 
a tor Negro In text was a discussion of the Prado museum introduced, many teachers who apparently were not interested in 
the wor ere, so several talks were given on the museum and this integration have become most active and cooperative. Severa! 
the masters, Goya, Velasquez, El] Greco, etc. In one class a talk of these teachers have been instrumental in acquiring splendid 


on the Alhambra and the architecture of Spain. 


art exhibitions for our contemporary gallery in the main corridor 
French Classes: Text mentioned chateaux and cathedrals. 


Here was place for discussion of French architecture. Also talks @ With the world in the chaotic condition it is in today, more 

were given on French painting in connection with definite parts than ever our duty is to strive to continue work of this kind, and 

of the regular class work. to give our young people an appreciation and love for the cultural 
MAY 
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PLATE I 
Development from the Stick Figure 
Showing a procedure for drawing moving figures 


PLATES II, III and IV 
Study of Movement and Action Lines 
Training in careful thinking, selection of line, and direct 


free technique 





Director, Woodbury-Ross School 
Ogunquit, Maine 


MHIS is a swiftly moving world. 


If you were an explorer going to a 
remote part of the earth, you would use 
radio, camera, modern means of trans- 
4a portation and any other convenience 

which could be had to make the work 
MI more efficient. Business and industry 
today use every possible machine to save 
time and step-up production. All civilization goes to 
science to learn of improvements over the old ways of 
doing things. Art, as a record of contemporary life, 
gives no less consideration to those inventions which 
will aid self-expression. 





@ As in exploration, the major purpose of art need 
not be lost through the use of a machine. The proper 
use of the moving picture camera does not destroy 
any of the fundamental principles of art. On the 
contrary, drawing from films proves a most efficient 
technique for training in keen observation, selection 
of essentials, memory development, and creative self- 
expression. 


@ A decided advantage of using motion pictures is 
their universal appeal and motivative qualities. 
Drawing becomes more interesting as personal and 
individual statement of the moving forms. The student 
learns to select his own lines and masses. In contrast 
to the teacher-directed lesson, no two drawings are 
alike. Individual creative expression is spontaneous. 


@ Cinema takes life and nature and vitalizes them 
in the classroom. The artist is inspired by life but life 
in reality cannot always be made available for study. 
A film with its close approximation to life motivates 
the student as real life and nature inspire the artist. 
Drawing in the classroom becomes natural expression 
and not over-studied copies of a posed model. Jungle 
or zoo is brought to the rural schoolhouse. Barnyard 
animals become familiar to the students of a congested 
city school. Sports are presented with all the anima- 
tion of field, track, or gymnasium. 


@ Better than in real life, the camera can repeat 
such movements for thorough study. The material, a 
life situation, can be analyzed in any or all of its phases 
and factual information can be obtained. Too many 
“creative’’ teachers expect ideas to evolve out of 
nothing. Such a teacher tries to develop learning 
through trial and error freedom—perhaps a satis- 
factory method: but costly in time. Knowledge of 
factual information can be obtained quickly through 
training in concentration and alertness, which in turn 
also develops purposeful thinking and general mental 
training. 


@ For advanced art work motion picture drawing is 
not the end but the means to the end. The fundamen- 
tal structure and naturalness achieved acts as a sound 
foundation for more complete statement. Again time 
is saved, for greater progress is made in detail work 
when the basic structure is well studied. For supple- 
menting life class this structural observation is essen- 
tial to naturalness in representation. The tendency in 
the life class is to make over-studied, static drawing. 
In the “ten-minute pose”’ sketch class rapid drawing 
is done but the “action” pose is stilted. Proper train- 
ing in drawing from moving pictures gives basic 
structural proportions and natural movement. 



















































































@ Motion picture drawing is also valuable as corre- 
lation and a teaching technique to other art classes. 
In design, rhythm, movement, unity and the general 
principles can be attained. In painting, motion picture 
drawing develops observation of major relations and 
directness of expression. For composition, it aids the 
student in seeing basic pattern. For illustration, 
factual information, such as costumes and back- 
grounds, can be presented without danger of over- 
copied reference results. In clay modeling the moving 
picture is excellent to train the student to observe 
and model in masses. 


@ But motion picture drawing need not be limited 
to the art classes and students of art. Many individ- 
uals, children and adults, have the desire to express 
forms graphically. To such groups the posed model, 
or the picture to be copied has always presented a 
certain difficulty—a fear of inability to represent all 
of the details in the form. Moving pictures overcome 
this fear of detailed representation. Seeing fewer 
details, the student uses simple lines. After several 
attempts, surprised that these few lines suggest 
form, the student loses his fear of photographic 
representation. 


@ The Eastman Kodak Company in the Teaching 
Films Division produces a type of film especially 
suitable for drawing from moving pictures. An 
episode or action is selected and repeated ten times 
in a hundred foot reel made for a sixteen millimeter 
projector. Some of the productions are in both fast 
and slow motion. Many pictures were made under 
the direction of the late Charles H. Woodbury and 
Elizabeth Ward Perkins as a result of their experience 
with drawing classes. The subjects include: Young 
Goats Playing, Goose in Water, Raking, Man Shovel- 
ing Corn, Egyptian Dancer, Kitten and Duck Playing, 
Leaping a Crevasse, Gypsy Dancer, Spanish Dancer, 
Baseball Batter, Baseball Pitcher, Rodeo, Tilden 
Playing Tennis, and Shadow Boxing. 


@ Mr. Woodbury also took many of his own films 
including Fishermen, Gulls, Ocean and Wave Forms, 
and Diving Boys in the West Indies. In like manner 
the teacher can make films of those things which will 
most interest the particular group. 


@ The technique of teaching by means of motion 
picture drawing should be based on conditions, 
needs, and objectives of the group. Like all good art 
education, the procedure used is a psychological 
approach. The teaching procedure cannot be con- 
fined to a method. Still there are a few general prin- 
ciples and ideas to be put into words and phrases 
that should be suggestive to the art teacher. 


@ One procedure is particularly effective for testing 
and showing the rapid improvement in drawing 
through the use of motion pictures. The student is 
first told to draw from memory some specific subject 
within his range of experience—such as a horse. 
This drawing is usually stiff if not also poorly con- 
structed. The first drawing is then put aside and a 
film showing a horse is projected on the screen. While 
the action of the horse is being repeated ten times, 
the student tries to “catch” significant lines of move- 
ment and express them on his paper. Many of the 
lines may be fragmentary lines of direction. This 
second drawing is also put out of sight and a third 
drawing is made from memory. The last drawing 
invariably will show more animation, character, and 
often better structure. 


® For training in concentration, selection and memorization, 
another order may be used. First the film is shown and the student 
is directed to observe, without drawing, and select a significant 
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Study of Animals for Movement and Proportion 









Material for Illustration—Taken from Moving Picture Films 


action in the episode. The film is then stopped and the student 
draws what he recalls of the movement, etc. This procedure is 
approached psychologically, according to the ability of the group. 
Mere action lines may be used to express movement. Memoriza- 
tion of structure and proportion may be emphasized for advanced 
groups. Character or factual material for specific purposes may 
be studied and used as training for ability to select and memorize 


@ Still a third way to use moving pictures is to draw from them 
directly, as the action takes place on the screen. This is excellent 
training for those who need a clean, direct stroke. It avoids tenta- 
tive, niggling lines. Such direct drawing also acts as preparation 
and helps to develop sketchbook drawing; drawing of real life in 
action. 


For anatomy study, the figure is first drawn from moving 
pictures to give naturalness. Proportion and muscles are then 
added, after study of the important muscles brought into action. 
In this way the student really learns to know each muscle and how 
it functions. He does not merely copy an anatomical or plaster 
cast. 


For illustration, a number of sketches may be made from a 
movie and then organized into a composition. 


There are many purposes to which motion picture drawing 
may be applied and the ways to use it are even more varied. 
Experimentation in the teaching procedure is fairly young but 
in less than fifteen years it has been adopted by many types of 
institutions. 


@ The origin and development of drawing from moving pictures 
in this country must be credited to Mrs. Elizabeth Ward Perkins of 
Boston. Mrs. Perkins noted the intense interest and concentration 
with which children watched movies. The first experiment in a 
drawing class was at the Children’s Art Centre, Boston. The class 
was composed of children of various ages and races. 


Mrs. Perkins, in collaboration with the late Charles H. Wood- 
bury, then began to use moving pictures at the Woodbury Summer 
School, Ogunquit, Maine, and at the Woodbury Training School, 
Boston, where results were obtained from adults, both professional 
artists and the entirely inexperienced. (Simultaneously, Bruneau 
in France experimented with moving picture drawing as memory 
training.) At the Woodbury School, now the Woodbury-Ross 
Summer School of Painting, there has been a continual developing 
and broadening of the uses of moving pictures as fundamental 
training for drawing and painting. 


@ The followers of Mrs. Perkins and Mr. Woodbury have also 
extended the work. The Massachusetts Art School, in 1927, was 
the pioneer school of art to adopt the idea. A course of Mental 
Training through Drawing was based on moving pictures. In 1929, 
The School of Chicago Art Institute began using motion pictures 
in class work. In the life class, drawings were first made from a 
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motion picture of the model before a detailed study was attempted 
It was also found valuable in teaching composition in Chicago 


William Drury used the idea very early in many original ways 
at St. George’s School, Newport. 


@ The School of Applied Art of the Rochester Athenaeum and 
Mechanics Institute has used moving pictures extensively, adopt- 
ing the idea in September, 1930. Clifford McCormick Ulp, 
director, in a publication, ‘‘Models in Motion,”’ points out values 
and results of moving picture drawing: 


The student tends 
to select a vital phase of the action shown. . . . An apprecia- 
tion of major relations is developed. . . . The importance of 
the emphasis of essentials and elimination of unnecessary 


. The Ability to make a 


“Keen observation is stimulated. . . 


details grows upon the student. . . 
dynamic drawing is increased.”’ 


@ Henry Pitz at the Pennsylvania Museum School of Industrial 
Art correlated drawing from moving pictures with classes in illus- 
tration and composition. From films of animals, water forms, and 
clouds, drawings were made stressing action lines and memoriza- 
tion of the motion. The complete drawing was made later with the 
follow through of a composition. 


@ Meanwhile at other types of schools successful results have 
been achieved. At State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, Eleanor Marston, head of the art department, used 
moving pictures for students who had no art training or back- 
ground. For those who “have to take art,’’ the silver screen obtains 
a concentration unequal to any other motivating procedure. Miss 
Marston fround the moving picture helpful also in clay modeling. 


@ Moving pictures have come to be used in museums, art schools, 
public and private schools and colleges. They may be used as 
foundational or fundamental training in art. They may be used as 
motivation for naive self expression. They may be applied as 
mental training. Motion picture drawing is excellent as an aid 
in psychological study; as a record for testing development of 
thinking and memorization. Nor does motion picture drawing 
necessarily become an added subject to an already crowded 
curriculum. It can be a teaching technique to facilitate the learn- 
ing of a subject. 


@ In this way, using moving pictures as a means of teaching 
drawing is not a modern fad. It is as necessary to the teaching of 
art as is the life class. Fundamentals are learned that are basic 
to all art. Although these fundamentals can be learned by the 
slower, older methods, motion picture drawing is the more eco- 
nomic and satisfactory means of learning. Like automobiles, elec- 
tricity, and modern machinery—we can live without them. But 
the art teacher, who is progressive, will not overlook the advantage 
that the motion picture camera offers over the long drill that has 
always been so much a necessary part of art education. 














“Beautification of St. Paul means a more attractive city... a 
healthier city . . . a happier city. It is something that is not only 
of interest but of vital importance to every woman in St. Paul. It is 
a great work that will live for generations to her benefit, to the 
benefit of her children and her children’s children. 


“To accomplish city-wide beautification requires the coopera- 
tion of all the women of our city . . . the concerted effort of organ- 
ized thousands. Working as a vast beautification unit, the women 
of St. Paul can accomplish wonders in a short period of time—in 
work that will seem like play.”’ 


MRS. WM. R. KUEFFNER, 
General Chairman, Civic Beautitication 
Committee of the Women’s Institute 


O WITH the full cooperation of the Mayor and 
members of the City Council, a Beautification 
Committee of more than 1,000 women was 
formed by the Women’s Institute. Block cap- 
tains, section chairmen and district chairmen were 
selected. A general meeting open to everyone 
was held once a month at which meeting district 
chairmen turned in to the general chairmen the 
reports they had received from the section chairmen 
and block captains. The general chairman referred 
these reports to the proper city officials for action. 


@ Public school children entered enthusiastically 
into the spirit of the project, and hundreds of posters 
were made, many of them later displayed in store 
windows. Interest did not cease with the making of 
the posters. In many schools, Beautification Clubs 


have been organized by the children, for neighbor- 
hood service. 


@ The Women’s Institute says, ‘‘Let’s make St. Paul a 
still better place in which to live.’’ St. Paul children 
approve and are willing to help. 


“Doing our bit for beautification we, the graduating class of 
Mound Park School, St. Paul, Minnesota, for our 8th year project 
held a beautification campaign. After weeks of plotting and 
planning this campaign had its climax in an Arbor Day program 
At this program the two guest speakers participated in the program 
by helping to plant one of the two poplar trees with a special 
gilded spade with a red ribbon tied around the handle. Also 
planted were two lilac bushes which together with the poplars 
were selected by a committee and paid for with club dues. We 
have had a lot of fun doing this, and we have left behind us some- 
thing that will last and become more beautiful each year.” 


8TH GRADE CLASS, 
Mound Park School, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


ARBOR DAY 


An Original Poem 
By Barbara O’Connor 
Mound Park School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Arbor Day is set aside 

For planting trees far and wide, 

So won't you plant a tree today, 

An evergreen, poplar, beech or bay? 
Go get a shovel and a spade, 

And dig a hole right in the shade, 
Plant it with a lot of glee, 

So you can say, ‘This is my tree."’ 
You're beautifying St. Paul, you know 
By planting a tree that will surely grow. 


CIVIC BEAUTIFICATION PROJECT 
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* »* LILLIAN G. SWAN x *® x 
Art Supervisor, St. Paul Public Schools, Minn 
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CREATING ON CORRUGATIONS } 
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CRAFTS trom 
CORRUGATED 
PAPER 


BEULA M. WADSWORTH 
Art Hobbies Workshop 


Tucson, Arizona 


The essence of art teaching in the modern school is guidance 
toward creativeness, or, at least, adaptation with the mark of 
creativeness upon it The chosen type of material sometimes 
helps toward creative development in children. Corrugated 
packing paper is one which forces decorative treatment. A, 
designed from a living morning-glory spray, was done with 
pastello applied only in the grooves. In 8B, tempera in the 
grooves is combined with pastello in contrasting colors on the 
ridges to produce a kind of broken color. C is the result of 
tempera used alone. B and C are adaptations from Japanese 
prints as a means toward appreciation of Japanese design 
Such panels coated with clear varnish to make them dust 
resistant look well in narrow natural wood frames butted 
against the edges of the corrugated paper and form novel insets 
in doors, furniture, and wooden book covers 








ATHER up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost,”’ instructed the Great Teacher. 
If a class of junior craftsmen apply that wise 

) saying to the fragments of corrugated paper 

that fall away in book wrappings, flexible waxed 
reinforcements in colors in cake and cooky 
packages, as well as stiff corrugated cardboard 
in all manner of cartons, and then attack the 
surprising supply with mass ingenuity, the otherwise loss would 
become a gain in finahcial balances plus an exciting exhibit of 
never-before-seen handicrafts that will evoke an exclamation from 

the uninitiated visitor, ‘Why, what is the new material you have 
used? Its rhythms are terribly modern!” 


@ The products pictured (p. 303) from Art Hobbies Workshop 
may start a train of ideas. Take the little flower pot cover in the 
upper left photograph. It is made from a carton from around an 
electric light bulb. The upper half is slit down at the corners so 
that the sides lap down inside out over the lower half to be pasted. 
The sides then are appliqued with motifs cut from candy tinfoil. 
Incidentally, the abstract plant in the pot is tinfoil modelled over 
wire. Easy, isn't it? 





@ Next, the book cover beside it made of stiff brown corrugated 
cardboard is a little more difficult. The double-fold leaves of 
gray carpet paper cut to fit inside the cover are sewed over tapes 
at the fold, the tapes are in turn glued down to the inside of the 
cover to hold cover and pages together, and then the end papers 
pasted down to line the cover add further reinforcement. Black 
and white water-color lines painted on the cover simulate log cabin 
rusticity. 

@ A good-sized carton grabbed off a grocery dump is used for a 
waste basket after it is covered with wrapping paper. The applique 
of a corrugated design of desert growth is simple but eminently 
striking, as you will note in the accompanying illustration.* 


*Designed by Miss Nellie Still, Teacher of Art, Tucson, Arizona. 
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@ In the miniature Spanish house shown in section on the same 
page, the mission tile roof is indeed realistic through the use of 
corrugated paper painted in tile colors. 

Doesn't the lampshade above look sophisticated? It is made 
from two strips of yellow corrugated paper from cooky packages, 
which are pasted end to end, then wrapped around a wire lamp- 
shade frame, and bound to it top and bottom with yellow bias tape. 

@ These same corrugated papers from the bakery when used 
unaltered as mats are decorative and moisture-proof for vases, 
tumblers, et cetera, as shown above. Roll one with corrugations 
running lengthwise, or rather two pasted together (upper left 
illustration), weight the bottom with clay, and presto! there is a 
vase as classic as a Greek column, suitable for dried bouquets. 
Cut openwork motifs appropriate to the holiday being celebrated 
and wrap these flexible corrugated strips around tumblers (upper 
right photograph), add cut-outs of flowers and leaves, chicks, and 
what have you, from those cake wrappings which have wire in 
them (lower right photograph), and some novel decorations are 
complete for somebody's party table. 

@ The book jacket seen above beside the tumbler is white 
ready-parchmentized corrugated paper cut to fit a small book, 
flaps folded under and strapped together with prepared mending 
tape which matches in color and translucency. The cover is en- 
riched with stripes of irregular length painted on with aluminum 
paint, thus providing a distinctive fragile elegance to a gift book. 

@ The greatest of all fun, for boys especially, is cartooning on 
corrugations. Here pictured are jolly characters from ‘The 
Wizard of Oz’’ drawn with brush and ink (the ink thinned for the 
lighter value) on three white panels from a large electric light 
carton. The panels are mounted on heavy pasteboard with a 
margin left all around for a frame. The frame is made by pasting 
on paper-backed silver paper from an ice cream sack. The back 
of the card is covered with wrapping paper after loop hangers 
have been inserted. There it is ready for the wall to arrest attention 
for its unusualness. 
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1 BOTTOM ROW 


AMERICAN FLAG 











ALL FOR AMERICA 


EMILY PHALEN, Art Teacher, Bramwell School, Bramwell, W. Va. 
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To MAKE LIBERTY TorcH. 1. Cut 4 pieces of yellow cellophane and white tissue shape No. 1. 2. Cut 4 pieces of red cello 
phane shape No. 2, fasten the 4 pieces together with scotch tape. The white tissue is inside, yellow cellophane second and 
red on the outside. 3. Cut No. 3 from poster board, roll into cone shape and drop in flashlight. 4. Four is the finished torch. 


PMO VERY year in Bramwell School a citizen- 
Q, . ship program is carried on in which each 





_ high school student keeps a record of his 
, activities in scholarship, home, church, 
ef _“ athletics, and individual talents. In the 

\ ° | spring the records are checked and the 
*™%, ~~. boy and girl having the highest rating are 
—*" crowned as first girl citizen and first boy 
citizen of Bramwell High School. A pageant is given 
in which also participate the two highest ranking 
citizens from each home room. 

@ This year the theme for the pageant was strictly 
patriotic, ‘‘All for America.’’ The stage setting was of 
the Lincoln Memorial. The statue of Lincoln in the 
chair was painted on the back set with show card 
colors. Wide steps covered with white wrapping 
paper went from the floor of the auditorium to the 
stage. Four white columns were placed on the front 
of the stage, making it a good replica of the Memorial. 
Above the 1l-foot picture of the statue were printed 
the words, ‘All for America.” 

@ The first girl citizen was dressed to represent the 
Statue of Liberty and crowned with the crown of the 
statue; the first boy citizen represented Uncle Sam 
and was crowned with his hat. 

@ The twenty-four representatives of the home rooms 
were dressed in native costumes of twelve countries. 
Nations represented were Italy, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain, Greece, Holland, Japan, China, Scan- 
dinavia, Finland, Switzerland, and France. The 





pageant, written and directed by Miss Martha Jane 
Williams, English teacher, pointed out contributions of 
each of these countries to America. The students 
each carried a flag of the country they represented, 
which was twelve by eighteen inches. 

@ When all the countries had assembled on the 
stage, each couple entering to music characteristic 
of his respective country, the crown bearers entered 
carrying the crowns on pillows. Following them came 
the first boy and girl citizen. After the crowning by 
the assistant county superintendent of schools, Mr. 
J. S. Bobbitt, the five students winning medals for the 
year presented a one-minute talk explaining why 
that particular division was in the citizenship pro- 
gram. Each medalist carried a torch, made from a 
cardboard cone encasing a flashlight. The flame 
made of red and yellow cellophane was very realistic. 
With these torches they lighted the torch of the 
Statue of Liberty, thus showing that it takes all of 
these things to make a democracy. 

@ As soon as her torch was lighted and as a finale 
each student holding a foreign flag turned it around 
and dropped down sections which had been folded 
up making a large American flag eight by twelve feet, 
entirely covering all the participants except the 
Statue of Liberty and Uncle Sam, the medalists and 
crown bearers. 

@ While the stars and stripes were on display ‘‘God 
Bless America’’ was sung and so ended a timely and 
beautiful pageant. 














A PROJECT FOR MOTHERS’ 
CANNING AS ART 


DAY 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Project by Miss Margaret Foster, Teacher Third Grade, Moreland School, Atlanta, Georgia 

















INE would not think that a project in 
canning could be the nucieus of art 
for a whole semester; but the third 
grade of Moreland School did just 
that thing. | 


The children thought it was a 
grand idea, from the wee tastes of jam and chowchow 
on crackers to the lovely present that each one would 
have to take home to Mother on her special day. And 
visitors thought so too whenever they went in to see 
what interesting things Miss Margaret Foster's class 
was doing. 





® Something really worth while for Mothers’ Day 
initiated the project. Eagerly, recipe books were 
consulted for ways of making pickles, jams, and 
jellies—which helped the reading immensely. 


A small electric stove was brought to school. 
Then as each recipe was decided upon, a typed copy 
was made and pasted into a recipe book with a dur- 
able oilcloth cover; and these were to go home to 
Mother also as well as the jars of pickle or jam. Each 
page must be well arranged to make an attractive 
book when it was finished. 


® A border of fruit cut freehand was arranged 
around the top of the bulletin board to make the room 
more festive; and paper shop windows covered with 
cellophane simulated shelves holding a display of cut 
paper jars. 
Letters were cut for the bulletin board to show 
what was being done; and the jars were labeled. For 


display purposes, shelves had to be made. These 
were measured, put together, and painted. Then 
they were covered with scalloped paper on the 
shelves, and an electric bulb behind the jars made the 
colors clear and brilliant. 


® Some of the jelly glasses which lent themselves to 
decoration were covered with jackets of colored 
paper, which turned them into most artistic gifts. For 
those who could not bring glass jars, individual waxed 
ice cream containers were used; and these were even 
more easy to decorate. Some had only a design on the 
top, while others had a matching strip around the 
sides. 


The designs were simple, and consisted of bands 
or scallops. The circular top had a center design of 
contrasting paper cut on the fold. Bright colors were 
used, and dark paper against light was stressed. 


® Of course, all sorts of arithmetic and reading was 
an important part of the project; for fruit had to be 
bought and measured, and pints and quarts and 
ounces and pounds had to be used in making the 
jelly. Then, too, inches and feet were used in meas- 
uring the stand and in decorating the jars. Words 
had to be spelled, and cook books had to be read— 
thus correlating the art with all the other subjects, just 
as art should be. 


® And when the jars were all ready to go home to 

Mother, they seemed almost too good to open and 
eat—as perhaps they really were after all! Who 
knows! 
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Designed by 


Junior High School Students 
of Wausaw, Wisconsin 
A. H. Boettcher, Principal 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR THE HANDBOOK 


Below: Process: (1) The line drawing. (2) Line drawing The Handbook 
transposed into black and white mass and (3) Cutting the block 
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POTATO CUTS 
FOR PICTURE 1. 




















POTATO CUTS 
FOR PICTURE 2. 











POTATO CUTS 
FOR PICTURE 5. 








POTATO CUTS 
FOR PICTURE 4. 

































MAKE POTATO BLOCK PRINTS. 


Potato Print Compositions by Laura Cross, Art Teacher, Lead, South Dakota 
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OUR SAFETY CITY ¢ 





ITH the increased traffic and high- 
powered cars of this modern age, it 
seems almost necessary for the schools 
to include ‘“Safety’’ in their daily 
curriculum. In our fourth grade, we 
decided on an art project which 
would teach Safety in all its needed 
phases, and which would give much 
opportunity for creative ability in the field of art. 
We made a ‘‘Miniature" Delphos (our city), showing 
the Main Street from the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Fifth Street, which is Route No. 30 North, and east 
and west to include three of the schools and churches, 
and the library. Traffic lights marked the corners, 
“No Parking" signs were placed where needed, and 
cars properly parked, R.R. warning signs, with trains 
on the track and gates down, and all school zones 
noted. Colored construction paper was used for the 
buildings and wrapping paper for the streets. Black 
crayon marked the sidewalks. Our city occupies a 
space 17 feet by 9 feet. It has attracted the attention 
of big and little. 

@ Along with this, we formed a “Safe Way” Club, 











& & & & BERNIE FOX, Delphos, Ohio 





with president, vice-president, and secretary. Meet- 
ings are held every two weeks. They are quite 
formal—with roll-call, answered by Safety Slogans or 
a word denoting Safety, the pledge given by all, and 
always some free discussion. At one meeting, our 
mayor, safety director, chief of police, and our 
superintendent were speakers. Invitations were 
written to these people, and after the meeting letters 
of thanks, so English also was brought in. At another 
meeting, we had the fourth grade pupils from another 
building as guests. Parents and visitors came in the 
third meeting. Before this meeting, the children came 
in bandaged, to show what happened to them before 
they became ‘‘Safe Way’’ Members. Then came the 
Safe Way Club Meeting. 

@ Every day children have tales to relate of things 
they have observed and how they are being careful, 
so I feel sure they are becoming Safety Minded. Not 
only have they developed Safety Habits and originality 
and technique in art, but they have learned to work 
together with one common interest in mind, so we feel 
that our project has been successful from the stand- 
point of Art, English, Safety, and Good Citizenship. 
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CUT 3 TREES 





Wes anager es 


CUT ON DOTTED LINES 
AND PASTE TOGETHER | FOLD 1 OVER 1,2 OVER 2 JPASTE ON PAPER TRUNK 


Bop 


CUT PIECES OF PAPER 
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Suggestions for Construction of Houses and Trees 






























% & THE COMMUNITY AS AN ART WORKSHOP s& s& 


CATHERINE CROSSMAN, Winona State Teachers College, and ARCHIE BAUMAN, Winona Public Schools 





UR students want to know their town, their state, 
and their country. They go into the stores, 
shops, and lumber yards to get materials and to 
meet the people who sell them. They go to the 
shoe repair shop to get leather scraps to make 
purses, buttons, and ornaments. They discover 
that there are many kinds of leather which can 
be used for folders, boxes, and bookbindings. 
At the plumbing and electric shops they find tubing and wire 
suited to many uses, including costume jewelry. A girl gets 
wrapping twine and weaves it into a useful mat with an interesting 
texture. And a boy discovers that twine can become an unusual! 
lamp base when wrapped around two mailing tubes. 





@ Helpful as these are as learning aids, we also make use of 
other community resources—our natural ones. Painted gourds 
and seed pods strung with raffia become gay Mexican garlands. 
Under eager fingers, gourds, meat skewers, and natural clay 
become queer and amusing birds. Nuts, pine cones, and even 
seed corn become fascinating costume jewelry. Sometimes the 
students go to the quarry to watch the stone cutters take huge 





blocks of stone from the hills. They study the tools and watch the 
slabs of stone take form under the blows of the mallets on the 
chisels. Blocks of stone suitable for small statues are found when 
stone houses are torn down. Brownstone, freestone, and sand 
stone are easily worked, and pieces of such stone find their way 
into the classroom where the group shares the interest of the 
sculptor. 


@ When students become interested in their environment they 
find that it offers an abundance of stimulating and enriching ex- 
periences. The whole community becomes a workshop where 
many challenging materials demand the best in thinking. The 
social understanding, insights, and appreciations gained through 
such activites go far beyond the art experience. The child who 
goes in search of seed pods not only grows in appreciation of line, 
form, and color in nature, but also deveiops in critical observation 
and discrimination. Later, his study of seed pods in the science 
lesson becomes a vital living experience. We believe in creative 
activities for the art experience. And we also believe that those 
activities that utilize the resources of the community are among the 
best, for they offer creative experiences in living 
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HE study of shoes turned out to be a 
very fascinating subject. The work 
| was presented to a group of girls, but 
'the boys were equally as interested. 


A great deal of research work was 
necessary so the class was divided into 
groups of three or four, each group se- 

lecting its own country in which they were particularly 
interested. 


@ Research work included the study of the country, 
the climate, the materials found there, colors used 
most and the costume, paying attention to the shoes 
worn. This led to a discussion of the effect of shoes 
upon the health of the people. Designs seen on the 
pieces of clothing were copied and colors applied. 


@ Next the group selected one and about her foot 
the rest made a papier-maché cast. As soon as the 
cast was formed but before it was dry it was taken 
from the foot and left to harden. Then the girls went 
about adding heels, soles, cut-outs and the decorations. 
When the shoe was complete the designs appropriate 
for that country were added and shoes and designs 
were colored with show card paint. Hose were dyed 
or embroidered to go with the shoes when necessary. 
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@ The search for shoes led to interest in many 
countries. The wooden shoe of Zanzibar held to the 
foot by a plug gripped by the big and second toes. 


The Morocco and Algerian boot with its different 
line and design. Here was an excellent time to study 
briefly the making of leather and the tooling of it. The 
members of this group demonstrated the tooling of 
leather, applying a design found on a Morocco boot. 


Egyptian sandals brought about the study of 
weaving with reed. 


@ Roman, Chinese and French shoes, color and 
design were likewise studied and applied to the 
model shoe. 


The girls began collecting pictures of present-day 
shoes—unusual ones and ordinary ones for our scrap- 
book shoe store. Comments were heard about the 
modern style and as to its desirability. 


@ The girls now plan to create a style of their own. 
They are also clamoring to study hats and model 
them as we did the shoes. 


Shoes I found to be an easy approach to teaching 
color, design, and costume design. 





































FASHION ART 


CATHERINE F. RAY, Art Centre, Tampa, Florida 


N VIEWING Fashion Art Exhibits I have often 
wondered why many of the instructors gave no 
thought to the idea of scrapping the popular 
diagram figures for the adaptation of the normal 
and graceful human figure. 

Every teacher of the arts has one pet subject. 

I specialized in the study of Fashion Art in a two- 

year course so naturally continued to investigate 
its many phases. Lack of time and the handling of large classes in 
the Public Schools may make my ideas inadvisable, I realize. 

@ “Life Classes” is the answer to the problem but satisfactory 
results may be gained by using a fellow student as a draped model, 
a method which solves my problem for my junior high school age 
students. In this compulsory course my students are given simple 
rules in proportion and modelling, the head being used as the unit 
of measurement. For modelling, a study of “Bridgeman’s Anat- 
omy” is a splendid preparation as an understanding of the planes 
of the body is necessary for drawing the figure in perspective and 
for proper light and shade. 

Simple modelling is the painting of two values, light and shade. 
It is best to study the figure with half-closed eyes to prevent seeing 
the intervening values which are superfluous for Fashion Art. 

@ In erecting the figure consider it as a whole, not as head, arms, 
and legs attached to a diagram composed of triangles or ovals. 
This latter method creates a stiff and depressing fashion figure, 
often with head crooked, arms awkward and legs suspended from 
the bottom of the dress. 

It is better to have hands and feet too large than too small—a 
beginner's fault. 

The figure drawings are not used in the Fashion Class but 
rather the knowledge so gained. With this foundation the student 
is taught to simplify and streamline the figure, placing the extra 
eighth head unit between the hip and ankle. Otherwise the pro- 
portion is normal save for certain current style specifications, such 
as the size of the waist and the width of the shoulders. 

@ Emphasis should be given to color harmony, line and balance 
as related to fashion design, as well as to the suitability of the 
costume to the occasion. 

Although today’s Costume Design is the art of adaptation of 
former fashions, originality must be cultivated in style, color har- 
monies, and techniques and the colorful study of period fashions 
not neglected. 

In my long experience of teaching Fashion Art I have seen the 
style of rendition develop from the flat poster treatment to the 
graceful naturalism of today, plus good taste and vitality. 

@ After the student understands the handling or rendering of 
various fabrics, such as velvet, satin, taffeta, etc., in floated water 
color, she is ready to paint the finished drawing. I consider floated 
water color the finest method of painting but refreshing and inter- 
esting results can be obtained by painting in tempera on colored 
paper with the same technique or by the impressionistic method 
of omitting all but the high lights. 

An assured light touch and speed in painting come only after 
long practice but both are necessary qualifications for a com- 
mercial artist, especially in the difficult treatment of black washes 
for reproduction. 

May I suggest to the Public School Art Teacher that she limit 
her classes to between fifteen and twenty students, forget for the 
time her proficient skill in abstract design and, with full speed 
ahead, encourage her students in the fun of self-expression and 
exploration without the aid of tracing paper? 

@ For further figure help, study the photographs on the fashion 
page of the rotogravure section of the Sunday papers and for 
advanced style and color news nothing can touch the trade journal 
Woman's Wear. 

Although the field for Fashion Designers and Illustrators may 
be overcrowded and the market distant, I contend that the young 
woman who has had this training is well equipped along many 





> 





lines of endeavor. If this training can be supplemented by experi- 
ence in dressmaking, merchandising and typing, there will be no 
end of opportunities open in the many departments of our most 
important Clothing Industry. 
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FLORENCE A. PORTER, Art Instructor 
Bryant School, Seattle, Washington 


N OBSERVANCE of the Golden Jubilee of our 
state, a series of twelve blocks, depicting the 
Industries of the State, were made by the 8A class 
in their study and appreciation of scenic advan- 
tages, natural resources, and industrial develop- 
ment and furnished the inspiration for the blocks. 

Drawings were made to fit a 3- by 4-inch 
block and twelve of the best were selected to give 
the most general information of the State Indus- 
tries. They were then transferred to the linoleum, massing in 
some of the large areas with black pencil lines as a reminder of 
which masses were to be cut and which were to remain uncut. 
Then the carving process, which always is a most thrilling 
experience, and then the mysterious first printing. 

@ We found printers’ ink to be the best medium and our press, a 
discarded clothswringer. 

Following is a brief explanation of each of our blocks. 

Mountains—In Washington, mountains add much to the 
scenic beauty. The Cascade mountains running from north to 
south through the state; Mt. Adams in Yakima County with an 
elevation of 12,307 feet; Mt. Baker in the northern portion of 
Washington with a 10,750 foot elevation; Mt. Olympus, the 
highest peak in the Olympic chain, and Mt. Rainier. This moun- 
tain looks like an ice cream cone, is 14,408 feet high and is always 
covered with snow. 

@® Waterfalls—Give us beauty and power, one of the most 
picturesque being Snoqualmie Falls with a water drop of 270 feet. 

Wheat—tThe State of Washington ranks third in wheat pro- 
duction among the states. All the wheat grown in the state is not 
milled here, some of it goes east by rail, and some to the Orient 
by water. Some wheat is imported from other states in order to get 
the particular blend of flour desired by the miller. 

Berry Pickers—Strawberries, raspberries and blackberries are 
in abundance in the State of Washington. 

@ Coulee Dam is the most expensive engineering development 
ever undertaken by any government at any time, giving Washing- 
ton 51°% of the Nation’s power, making the use of electricity very 
economical. 
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Apples—Washington apples are enjoyed in every state in the 
Union. 
















HISTORY ofthe STATEof WASHINGTON in WOODBLOCKS 
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@ Wild Life—Wild life in Washington is still in its primitive 
form, giving sport, amusement, and beauty to many. 
Planes—Seattle gives tomorrow’s planes today with continual 
enlarging of their huge Boeing Airplane plants. 
Boats—Water ways location and world trade have promoted 
commerce in Washington. 

@ Fishing—One of the major industries in Washington is fishing. 
About 80°; of the fish of Alaska and Puget Sound goes through 
Seattle, and Port Commission dock has special equipment for 
handling millions of cases of salmon each year. 

Lumbering—Logging is the principal industry in western 
Washington, furnishing lumber to all the world. 
Mining—Coal is the chief mineral produced in Washington. 

@ This same 8A class wanted to have as the cover for their 
closing day program something that would be in keeping with 
their Integration of Social Science, Reading and Art, so one of 
their members drew the b!ock naming it ‘“‘Progress’’ and adding 
this short but descriptive paragraph: 


"Washington was all here 50 
years ago, but in its primitive 
form. Today's development at- 
tests man’s use and appreciation 
of nature’s generous gifts." 
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Designed and executed by Hugh 
C. Popi, Paul Roening and Barry 
Bernard (7A Class). Teacher, 


Florence Porter 
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DIORAMAS OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY §3 3 


Constructed by the 5B Grade, Covington, Kentucky 





Then what could be more interesting or thrilling than 
mempey a school activity in which the girls and boys 
ave an opportunity to do these very things. 

@ Their interest is alive and keen as they bring their collections 
of pliable wire, old newspapers, and string—to school. When 
they realize they can actually construct scenes from early Ameri- 
can history, they will want them to be so accurate that they will 
read many books seeking information about the colonial period. 
Their dynamic interest in the art project will make the entire 
school day a more purposeful thing. 

@ Since this particular class consisted of twenty children we 
decided to construct five dioramas. The class divided into five 
groups and each selected a scene to construct. Five heavy paper 
cartons of uniform size were brought in at once so that they might 
know how tall to make their characters. How busy they became 
even in that very first art period forming their figures of the wire, 
then wrapping them with string or strips of cloth about one-fourth 
inch wide. Bits of newspaper were soaked in water, made into a 
paper pulp with paste and fashioned into heads, feet and hands. 

@ How they read and compared pictures of these historical 
people so that they might duplicate them in dress. Materials were 
brought from home and both boys and girls dressed them in the 
colonial styles. 

After the backgrounds were painted with powder paint, each 
group found satisfaction in combining the figures into a pleasing 
arrangement. Trees and shrubs were needed so they were made 
by pasting paper on the branches and twigs of trees. 

@ All the work thus far had been made upon a small scale and 
the children felt an urge to repeat their ideas in a larger form. 
They decided to make a five-panel frieze with colored chalk. 
This gave them an opportunity to produce a great variety of com- 
binations of colors found in the chalk sticks themselves. 

What a great adventure these youngsters had in taking com- 
mon materials and working with them to explore their many 


possibilities. 
UNIT OF WORK 
_ EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY—S5B GRADE 
AIM 


Vital interest in History 
Ability to read for facts 
Knowledge of the geography of the Atlantic Coast 
Skill on paragraph construction, sentence structure and word 
selection 
Skill in art work 
Types of homes, ships, dress 
Constructing figures—making properties 
Habits 
Group loyalty, cooperation, and perseverance 
Attitudes 
Ability to give and take criticism 
Good sportsmanship 
Respect for the opinions of others 
APPROACH 
Creating an interest in the early explorers in history class and 
placing stories of them on the reading table 
OUTCOMES 
Realization of the various aims 
The making of a frieze which was not planned in the beginning 
ACTIVITIES 


Class discussion 


OST all girls adore making dresses for their dolls, and 
boys like activities in which they can construct. 





MARY G. CASE, Teacher LELA LOWE, Art Director 
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Oral reports on their readings 
Group planning 
Constructions of the dioramas and the frieze 


MATERIALS NEEDED 

Paper cartons 

Paper for practice drawings 

Newspaper, paste, wire, string, and cloth 

Chalk, powder paint, wrapping paper 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Beginning of the American People—Kelty 

The Puritan Twins—Lucy Fitch Perkins 

The Colonial Twins—Lucy Fitch Perkins 

The Pioneer Twins—Lucy Fitch Perkins 

Stories of American Leaders and Explorers—Heard and King 

Stories of Early American History—Gordy 

Stories of the Thirteen Colonies—Guerber 

Romance of Discovery—VanLoon 

American History for Little Folks—Blaisdell and Ball 

Pilgrim Stories and Plays—Pumphrey 


POEMS WRITTEN BY THE CHILDREN 


“THE FIRST THANKSGIVING” 


The first year the Pilgrims were there 
There was much sorrow and despair, 
The Indians killed them and many died 
Those who were left, wept and sighed. 


The next year things went right, 

Everybody was happy and bright 

Their noble efforts were not in vain 

Summer brought ripening seed and waving grain 


They showed their gratitude at least 

By bidding the Indians to a feast 

So they had the first Thanskgiving 

And thanked the Lord because they were living. 


Composed by Richard C., 5B Grade 


“COLUMBUS” 


A man named Christopher C. 

Was not at all like you and me; 

He was born in the country of Italy 
And was a man of great ability. 


He studied books and maps and charts 

All that was known of foreign parts. 

He wanted to sail West so East could be found, 
Cause he judged the earth like an orange was round. 


He went to the Queen and King, 

To see if they would do anything 

The Queen of Spain said, ‘Christopher C., 
Here is some money to go to sea.”’ 


Columbus was a daring man, 

Not afraid his ground to stand 

He sailed the ocean dark and black, 

Tho’ his men kept saying “Turn back! Turn back!’ 


But Columbus said ‘Sail on and on! 
We'll not give up till all hopes is gone.” 
They found an island green and low, 
Now wouldn't we say “I told you so.” 


Composed by Marjorie Lewis, 5B Grade 
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HISTORIC COSTUME vwiotet Goro, Girls’ Vocatiorial High School, Buffalo, New York 








HROUGH the ages, the subject of fashions has been 
greatly absorbed by all women. (Fashion interest 
started in primitive times and has gone on to the 
sophisticated present, with never a sign of waning. 
While social, religious and political contemporary 
conditions have always influenced costume, it is woman's 
sensitiveness to beauty that has motivated the common concern. 





@ In our Technical Design I classes, relative to the clothing 
course in our Girls’ Vocational High School, we turn back through 
the eras of style to discover what was worn. We follow the influ- 
ences that have brought about change, up to modern times, when 
the production of fashions has become one of the most significant 
industries of the world. 


In the cradle of our civilization some of the first dress prob- 
lems were worked out by the early Egyptians. To posterity, the 
Ancient Grecians left a rich heritage in their chaste and refined 
simplicity of costume. 


@ Passing to the Middle Ages we find a cover-up dedicated for 
the first time to fit the figure. This contrasted with the Renaissance 
period which followed, when dresses were no longer made to fit 
the figure, but the figure was made to fit the dress. Queen 
Elizabeth's tiny waist was undoubtedly the influence behind this 
style which made life miserable for stouter women. In all, the 
Renaissance, rich and prosperous, was reflected in its clothing. 

@ From the beginning of the sixteenth century, France has been 
the acknowledged leader in matters of fashion. When Marie 
Antoinette became the queen of Louis XVI, she set the modes of her 
time. It was as though fashion dared her worst before a collapse. 
Costumes were an extreme exaggeration of the former period 
with everything more elaborate. Withal, however, was a sense of 
lightness and delicacy, well befitting the atmosphere of the court 
of France just before the Revolution. 

@ The chaos after the French Revolution caused a return to 
Grecian simplicity. When Napoleon ascended the throne, order 
was restored and the beautiful Empress Josephine guided the 
fashions to greater refinement. Considered Pseudo-Classical, this 
Empire period boasted of its short waists, decollete necklines, short 
sleeves and narrow skirts. From Napoleon's Egyptian expedition 
came the cashmere shawl, later universally worn. 

@ Around the middle of the nineteenth century Empress Eugenie 
was the leader of fashion. Her beautiful clothes, made by the 
famous designer Worth, were copied throughout the world. It was 
during this time that the bathing suit was launched. 

The Victorian Period was romantic but solid. Very full skirts, 
to cover up Queen Victoria’s ever-increasing family, were worn in 
stodgy colors. 

Then as a matter of economy, skirts became gored, using ten 
or twelve yards, instead of sixteen or seventeen. These were 
lined, with a peplum over the hips; this allowed fullness only in the 
back and resulted in bustles. 

@ The beginning of the twentieth century brought a reaction 
against stiff corsets. Clothes became more comfortable as a 
sudden interest in active sports arose. As women started into 
business, tailored suits were the universal choice and ready-to- 
wear clothing became popular for the first time. With the inven- 
tion of motor cars, fashions were again influenced. Chiffon veils 
were wound around large hats and tied under the chin with long 
ends flowing. Because hard surfaced roads were then a thing of 
the future, long dust coats were worn for protection when motoring. 

@ In 1920-1921, the unsettled condition of the world was 
expressed in the incredibly short and scant skirt, worn by young 
and old, fat and thin alike. The vanity case appeared, then bobbed 
hair, and the ‘Flapper’’ made her bow over the footlights of 
fashion. 

Designed during the world war, the chemise dress was ideal 
for the many new kinds of work taken up by women. It was made 
in one piece, slipped over the head, had a round or boat neckline, 
kimona sleeves, with neither trimming nor fastenings. This 
chemise dress, straight and boyish, with waistline at the hips and 





























hemline at the knees or above, continued to be the basic style, 
with variations, for day, sports and evenings. Women liked the 
simplicity and freedom of this dress and it had great influence on 
fashions for the next ten years. Silk hose and silk underwear 
were worn for the first time. The short hair had the much added 
excitement of a permanent wave. 

@ So fashions come and go, changing endlessly, borrowing from 
the past, creating for the future, repeating, and rearranging. When 
we think of women’s clothes through the ages we conclude that 
we are living in an era of good taste and sound judgment. 

Today we can dress simply, with quiet, classic care for lines, 
color and the natural contours of the body. We can be natural and 
unaffected in tune with the activity of our time. 

@ Now, since the eclipse of Paris, an acute need has developed 
for more designing talent. That is not confined to the field of 
women’s dresses and suits. Hair styles, shoes, jewelry, umbrellas 
and all accessories have to be designed by someone who knows 
the fundamentals and all the technicalities in each separate line. 

Along with that information is the knowledge of the past that 
fits one to be a better judge of the present and a more proficient 
worker in the future. 


ART IN DRESS AND 
GROOMIN G VIRGINIA L. O'LEARY 


Art Instructor,’George Rogers Clark Junior High 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


HERE is nothing that interests the ‘teen-age’ girl quite 
so much as herself. I think that explains the popularity 
of my 8-2 girls’ dress designing and good grooming 
course. While the main objective of the course is to 
cultivate good taste in relation to dress, yet some of the 
original dress designs the girls create for themselves are highly 
satisfactory. 

@ The first month of the course is given to helping each girl to 
analyze herself, as far as figure faults, hair styling, complexion, 
and most becoming colors are concerned. We have several 
reference books and oral reports are given on these twice a week. 
Each girl is asked to keep lists of daily beauty habits and weekly 
beauty habits. The good grooming aspect is taken up from the 
“beauty” angle, rather than the “health’’ angle as this is stressed 
in home economics courses. We have sets of color “‘collars,”’ 
made of different colored construction paper, which the girls can 
try on for color becomingness. We have demonstrations on the 
intelligent application of make-up, and make charts on make-up 
and “hair-do’s.”” 

@ We study the history of costume through the ages and the 
girls keep scrapbooks of various style influences, such as wars, 
movies, foreign countries, and inaugurations. They also paste 
pictures in their scrapbooks of vertical lines in dress, horizontal 
lines in dress, different necklines for different type faces, unusual 
color schemes, hair styles, and clothes particularly suited to them- 
selves in age, line, and color. 

@ The latter part of the course is devoted to designing clothes for 
themselves, preceded by a few review lessons on figure drawing. 
For the few pupils who have difficulty in figure drawing I let them 
make a paper doll of themselves and design dresses for the doll, but 
most of the girls make the fashion sketches and are delighted and 
surprised to find they get such good results. 

@ After designing a school dress, spring or fall coat and suit, 
party dress, active and spectator sports outfits, I let them do a few 
stage costumes, which they love to do. One of the designs they 
enjoyed doing most was a housecoat and they titled their designs. 
We had such trick names as ‘“‘Minne-ha-ha,"’ ‘Peppermint Stick,” 
“Star Dust,’’ and ‘“‘Midwinter Night's Dream.” 

@ The greatest satisfaction I derived from the course is that I can 
clearly see the theory carried out in practice in our school. We 
no longer have little girls elaborately overdressed in formals for 
their junior high graduation, but appearing in suitable afternoon 
or spectator sport dresses of becoming lines and color. I have 
noted a decided check on make-up, and clean shining hair! 



























































ART EXPRESSION thru 
Geography and History 


REGINA TEIGEN, Supervisor of Art 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





HY have art expression a form of 
development of teaching history and 
geography? When we search mem- 
ories’ halls for our own experiences 
in the realms of these studies do we 
not have visions of colored rectangles 
supposed to be divisions of land and sea with crooked 
black lines called rivers and black dots of various 
sizes said to be cities? Curt, matter-of-fact accounts 
of battle events, sprinkled with dates of beginnings 
and endings; not that these methods were devoid of 
value because in their day they have helped produce 
many a great and influential historian or teacher. 
However, what a different vision and widened horizon 
is opened to the student of today. A river now means 
water—it has color, blue or its relation; it flows 
swiftly or slowly, it freezes—facts brought out in first 
grade by means of actual imitations thought out and 
created by child effort; the cities mean houses, stores, 
streets, etc., such as he is accustomed to see, are 
created, constructed, and visualized by his effort. So 
from one form to another, from one event to the next 
the vision grows, and history and geography depart- 
ments are truly enriched through creative art. The 
teacher keeps the “idea to be expressed”’ the first 
to be recognized, then art as a means of expressing 
that idea with all its various mediums and techniques 
is an absolutely necessary second. With what joy and 
enthusiasm even the youngest child labors to tell his 
story, to express his idea, be it only a glimpse of fact 
with results recognizable only to its creator. We come 
now to that important topic in the educational world of 
today—self-expression and creative power—phrases 
that bring to our mind initiative, efficiency, fearless- 
ness, self-confidence, and imagination. This exhibit 
shows an effort to demonstrate the development of | 
expression through the following projects as selected 
for each primary grade—kindergarten, home and 
community; first grade, the farm; second grade, 
Indian life; third grade, colonial life. 

® In completing these projects the pupils visualize, 
create, construct, illustrate, though crudely, the parts, 
objects, and general atmosphere necessary in life and 
living of each period. Studying what in former days 
was taught as history, geography, reading, language, 
and art. This art expression process develops a feel- 
ing for form by modeling and construction, for design 
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in various graphic mediums. In the lower grades 
before the dreaded period of self-consciousness and 
self-criticism, how fearlessly and dashingly the child 
launches into the mediums that will tell his tale! How 
carefully and judiciously the teacher must guide the 
gradual improvement in technique—for improvement 
there must be—a third grade should show a higher 
standard than first grade. Without this gradual 
improvement and advancement in mastery of tech- 
nique as a vehicle for the portrayal of his ideas, the 
child becomes dissatisfied with the results of his 
expression. He loses that wonderful spontaneity that 
was his before his power of criticism and self-con- 
sciousness was developed. At this stage his need for 
greater knowledge and ability to express himself 
arises—help must be forthcoming and the true mis- 
sion of the wise teacher comes into action. Research 
and study of old and new masters of technique, pose 
drawing, teacher demonstration on teachers’ canvas 
may help; general resourcefulness, discussions, sug- 
gestions and criticisms seem to be the process gen- 
erally followed by the saner and less radical leaders 
of the so-called new schools. Technique has a definite 
place in a creative and self-expression curriculum, 
and should be given when the child's need of help is 
realized, fully appreciated, and thankfully assimilated. 
If this process of wise and tactful teacher guidance 
were followed from kindergarten up, would there come 
any period of apparent helplessness and retarded 
freedom of expression? 

® In history and geography, the information, image, 
or vision to be brought out or portrayed must be 
assimilated; become the child’s own experience or 
vision through his portrayal of what has been de- 
veloped in his imagination, regardless of how many 
other minds have had the same image. Art materials, 
graphic and plastic, furnish the most convenient, 
adaptable, and appropriate means for this creative 
expression. 

® One of the foremost exponents of modern art 
teaching, Franz Cizek of Vienna, whose exhibit I had 
the interesting experience of studying at the Inter- 
national Art Convention at Prague two years ago, 
said in his splendid talk on his methods of teaching 
that the ages of thirteen or fourteen years are the most 
difficult for a pupil’s free expression with sufficient 
mastery of technique to allow freedom in creating in 
visual form what before existed only in imagination. 
In answer to questions asked on what he did to over- 
come that situation he showed as one exercise, pose 
drawings from models in the act of dancing from a 
dancing school where rhythm, grace, freedom of 
motion and action met with his standard of excellence. 
These drawings were done in charcoal with figures in 
mass probably twelve inches in height depicting 
wonderful rhythmic action. Most of his exhibit was 
in brilliant water color and soft crayon on various-sized 
papers; the greater number approximately eighteen by 
twenty-four inches. Another procedure never omitted 
in his classes is the discussion, comparison, and criti- 
cism of the pupils’ work at the end of each lesson; 





when the professor criticized in a kindly appreciative 
and encouraging manner with every pupil in a state 
of complete attention, delighted at a word of praise 
from a dearly beloved teacher. In his unique and 
individual way Professor Cizek guides his students, 
though the utmost freedom in its most modern sense 
is practiced in his classes. Most of the subjects were 
creations for creations sake; yet, what vision-wonders 
in an enlarged and colorful sphere it opens from 
imagination to visualize in world of history and 
geography if we wish to apply it in that direction. 

® Without doubt two of the most influential artists 
in the short history of art teaching in our country are 
the late Arthur W. Dow of Columbia University and 
Walter Sargent of Chicago, who bridged the gap 
between our staid and stilted first art teaching in 
public schools and that of the present. Francis Parker 
of Chicago, too, undoubtedly had visions of geography 
and history created into live and living atmosphere 
through plastic and graphic art as his introduction of 
geography teachers with artistic ability evidences. 
Blackboard chalk modeling three or four feet in size 
with soft white chalk was one of his excellent mediums 
in producing visions of our physical world never to be 
forgotten. 

® Scores of other teachers with creative vision have 
carried on step by step from what seems to us crude, 
primitive, and absurd methods of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century to improved and effective child 
training of today. May our day of freedom and day 
of creative self-expression in art be a sound block 
upon which the next builder may firmly stand. 
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RY gardens in tropical seas and their 
strange inhabitants furnished our third 
grade an interesting three months of 
study this spring. As a result of our 
work, we reproduced in one corner of 
our room with gaily colored construction 
paper, crayola, string, and rocks our 
idea of this wonder world. 





® Our study began with Divers—different reasons 

they have for going down into the water. For our use 
in the third grade we touched upon the following 
reasons: 


Photographing and Filming Under-sea Life 
Painting and Sketching 

Mending Boats 

Gathering Collections for Museums 
Diving for Pearls 

Studying Ocean Life 


We made a collection of pictures which illustrated all 
of these reasons. These were pinned on unprinted 
newspaper, thus making a handy chart. Many of the 
pictures were reversible and could not be pasted. 
From this chart we learned that a diver’s equipment 
may be very elaborate or very scanty depending 
upon length of time he is under water, depth he goes 
down, and work he is doing. 


® Now our work led naturally into what a diver could 


see on the ocean floor and our study of coral and sea 
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Integration Science and Art 


JOSEPHINE WYCKOFF 
Ellendale, North Dakota 


fans began—their beautiful forms and colors—their 
size and something of their formation. We made a 
second chart and from this we learned to recognize 
different corals—Staghorn, Brain, Orb, Star, and the 
coral from which jewelry is made. We also had 
pictures of sea fans which are alike and yet different 
from the corals. We made some pretty pictures of 
ocean backgrounds on 9 x 12 inch vari-colored con- 
struction paper—in these we drew waving sea fans, 
sponges, different corals all brightly and beautifully 
colored. 


® During all this foregoing study we had made a 
collection of the gay colored fish that swim in and out 
among these wondrous growths. From among these 
pictures we chose to draw for our aquarium these fish: 
Queen Trigger, Rock Beauty, Half Moon, Butterfly 
and Pork Fish, making them as much like our illustra- 
tions as possible. We made them double with card- 
board in between because they were to hang in our 
aquarium. 


® We found that the queer things that inhabit 
tropical waters are very interesting. We learned how 
they protect themselves, get their food, and go about 
their way of life. Our chart for these had pictures of 
Sponges, Portuguese Man of War, Sea Urchin, Conch 
Shell, Octopus, Cuttlefish, Starfish, and huge clam. 


® From our study the children became able to give 
very good talks about these charts. Each child wrote 
a set of stories about them also. When our work was 
completed we used all of these things for a program. 


® All this time, we had been working toward our 
aquarium. An orange framework was built across one 
corner of the room. This framework was 4)% feet 
wide and 6 feet high—with a triangular piece of card- 
board laid across the top of it. We suspended our 
fish on strings and tied them through this cardboard, 
letting them hang down and twirl about. The walls 
back of the framework were covered with blue con- 
struction paper which comes in long rolls. On this 
background we put lovely green paper leaves, shaded 
in with crayons; violet, tan, yellow, and rose paper 
corals reaching up. Small sea horses clung here and 
there. The children brought pretty rocks and we filled 
enough of these in at the base of our aquarium to 
hold our corals, sea fans and starfish among them. 
We used bright, beautifully colored paper touching in 
shades with crayons for all these things. 


@ The corner was a never-ending delight. A light 
breeze or a little help from a childish hand would 
send the bright-colored fish really moving back and 
forth in a riot of colors such as we had learned from 
our study that corals, starfish, sea fans and other 
under-water things really have. 




















HISTORY of PLATTE VALLEY e e e Social Science and Art 


Eighth Grade, Central Platoon School, Brush, Colo.; Vesper Bass, Art Teacher; Benjamin Curry, Science Teacher 





Buffalo Hunt 


@ Finished project consists of eight pictures, three feet by four 
feet in size, showing a hundred years’ development in the Platte 


Valley. 


OUTLINE—First Semester 


Title of Picture Subjects Studied 
1. Buffalo Hunt—Indians Clothes, food, shelter, transporta- 
tion, high points in Indian life 
2. Coming of White Men Clothes, food, shelter, transporta- 
tion, dangers of the Trail 
Settlers in danger, soldiers in the 
valley, battle of Fremont Buttes, 
Indian raids 
Dangers, riders, general informa- 
tion 


3. Battle of Fremont Buttes 


4. Pony Express 


OUTLINE—Second Semester 


Title of Picture Subjects Studied 
5. Stage Coaches Routes, hold-ups, dress of people, 
other information 
6. Railroads Name of roads, events while under 
construction, buffalo and In- 
dians, famous men 
7. Coming of Water to Valley Irrigation, sugar beet industry, 
agriculture 
8. Platte Valley, 1939 Modern housing, food, clothing, 
industries, transportation 


ART OBJECTIVES—To Motivate the Following 


Skill in free-hand drawing. Study of form. Theory and applica- 
tion of color. Composition. Appreciation of beautiful things in 
nature as well as man-made things. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Study and draw objects that might be used in big pictures, 
such 4 Indian, buffalo, horses, landscapes and people in dress of 
period. 

Finished drawings are put on display and voted by the class. 
The child whose Indian drawing was voted the best was selected 
to paint the Indians in the big picture. Each subject was treated 
in the same way. Ten children took part in painting “The Buffalo 
Hunt.” Material used: building board, show-card paint, dye, 
colored chalk, calcimine. 


REFERENCES FOR INDIAN READING—Picture ‘Buffalo Hunt’ 


“An Indian Buffalo Hunt’’ from Belden, The White Chief 

“Indian Life and Customs” from Belden, The White Chief 

“Colorado Magazine” Pub. by Historical Society of Colorado 

“Geo. Hodgson’s Reminiscences of Weld County” by W. N. 
Hayes, (Colo. Mag., Mar. 1935) 

“Pioneer Experiences in Colo.” by J. R. Harvey (Colo. Mag., 
July 1936) 

“The Making of Colorado” History by Parsons 

“Seth of Colorado” by James Otis (Story of Settlement of Denver) 

Stories brought in by children 





Pony Express 


PICTORIAL MATERIAL 


Buffalo Hunt in the “Story of Our Country’’ by West & West, 
page 314 

Rotogravure Section of Denver Post—Dec. 5, 1936 and others 

The “Ninety and Nine,’’ Country Gentleman, August, 1936, 
pages 110-372 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 


1. Choosing Title. ‘“Buffalo Hunt’”’ 

The teacher read several Indian stories to the class and dis- 
cussed Indian life. The class decided the most important activity 
was the buffalo hunt, as the buffalo furnished food, shelter, and 
clothing for the Indians. ‘Buffalo Hunt’’ was chosen for the title 
of the first picture. 

2. What to Put in the Picture 

More stories were read. They learned that in most scenes of a 
buffalo hunt, Indians, ponies in action, buffalo on the run, and 
landscape of plains and sand hills, were included. 

3. Composition 

This was an excellent opportunity to teach composition, stressing 
subordination and rhythm. The title ‘Buffalo Hunt’’ was given to 
the class and each child made a picture using his own idea. The 
pictures were voted on by the class when finished. The picture 
given first place was used as a pattern for the large picture and the 
child who made the picture was leader of the group. The group 
was made up of those children whose drawings had been voted 
best when they drew Indians, buffalo, ponies, and other things. 

The rest of the class started on the second large picture which 
was ‘Coming of the White Man” 

4. Enlarging the Picture 

The composition was made on a paper that was the same pro- 
portion as the large picture. The small picture was laid offin 
squares and enlarged to scale. 

5. Painting the Picture 

The small picture was worked out in wax colored crayons. The 
large picture was painted on wallboard with show-card paint, 
calcimine and colored chalk. The frames were made from un- 
finished picture molding. 

Each child working on the large picture was allowed to paint 
the object he had drawn. 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES—Craft Projects Made Outside 
of School on the Pupil’s Own Initiative 


Dolls dressed in costumes of pioneers 
Covered wagons 
Patchwork quilts, both silk and cotton 
Weaving 
Pioneer home in the valley. Model of log cabin and surroundings 
Rag carpet 
Ox cart 
Airplane 
Soap Carving—a. Cowboy in front of bar in old saloon 
b. Monument marking battle fought by pioneers 


Students brought in for exhibit many heirlooms from pioneer 
families, clothes, guns, a lamp from an old stagecoach, Indian 
rugs and pottery, weapons from different tribes of Indians, arrow- 
heads, and one child brought an Indian skeleton from an excava- 
tion being made under the supervision of the local museum. 
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The shields in the top row were designed and painted by the 

children. The side exhibit includes a painting of our fortress, 

a pencil sketch, and copies of shields worn by Sir Lancelot, 

Sir Galahad, the Crusaders, and King Richard. Lafayette 
School, Grade VI, Everett, Massachusetts 


HILE our sixth grade was studying the Middle 
Ages and reading ‘King Arthur and His Knights 
of the Round Table,’’ we decided to construct a 
feudal fortress. After studying castles, we chose 
one that might be found in Northern Europe 
during the eleventh century. Committees were formed to investi- 
gate definite topics connected with feudal life. Every child took 
part in the project. Most of the work was done in the regular 
drawing periods, but a great deal of it was accomplished during 
leisure time. 

@ We aimed to be economical and our materials were discarded 
objects. They included cereal boxes for Norman towers; large 
cartons for castle, guardhouse, battlements and walls; ten-penny 
nails for portcullis; rusty bathroom chain for drawbridges; pipe 
cleaners for knights and ladies; Turkish towels for grass and leaves; 
and twigs for trees. Tinfoil and milk caps were used for armor; 
modeling clay for horses and dogs; small pieces of three-ply 
wood for bridges and supports for drawbridges. An old sheet 
served effectively as the backdrop. The scenery was chalked on it. 

The castle was built up on a mound made with crumpled 
newspaper and covered with plaster of Paris. The inner and outer 
moats were made of plaster and painted to represent water. The 
castle and walls were painted gray and the stones were marked 
with black. The tips of the turrets were painted red. 

@ By having two turrets come into the interior of the castle and 
form pillars, we were able to omit one wall and show the Assembly 
Hall where the queen and ladies were banqueting. The window 
frames, made of wood, were fitted into long Gothic openings and 
covered with green cellophane. The throne, chairs and tables 
were made of wood. The dishes were gilded metal washers. In 
the center of the room we reproduced an old fireplace; large dogs 
stood nearby. Cardboard beams were set in to give support and 
form the ceiling. The border, ceiling, pillars were colored with 
crayons to represent wood, tile and yellow marble. 

The pennons at the outer gate stood for the four virtues upheld 
by King Arthur’s Knights—truth, justice, loyalty, and bravery. 
They were lettered in gold on green construction paper. 

I based many English lessons on this work. The children were 
most eager to give short talks, write simple verses, give explana- 
tions and descriptions of certain phases of our project. The class 
visualized daring knights, lovely ladies, living conditions, and old 
customs of the Middle Ages. Their compositions and talks showed 
an unusual improvement in originality, clarity, unity, and a better 
choice of words and expressions because of that visualization 
achieved through construction. 

@ I frequently used the project in quick drills in better sentence 
construction and parts of speech lessons. This type of drill was 
enjoyed by the children and most worth while. 

The project served as a definite aid to reading and history 
through vocabulary development, a better comprehension of 
material read and the motivation to read more about feudal times. 

We conclude that art can be a vital stimulus and firm basis 
for a better and more lasting teaching of other subjects by means 
of integration. 
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M. HELEN MANNION, Teacher, Grade 6 
Lafayette School, Everett, Massachusetts 
ELEANOR N. YOUNG, Art Supervisor 


GREAT CASTLE 


It's a towering castle on a mound. 
Knights and ladies on the ground. 


Surrounded by a deep, dark moat; 
Possible only by a boat. 


Along the wall are massive towers, 
To build them took many painful hours. 


I look along this mighty wall— 
There I see a gate so huge! 

I wonder what would be my fate, 
If within I took refuge. 


James Ryan, Age 1l 
MY CASTLE 


As I sit and view my castle, 

Oh, how massive it seems to be! 

It's all haunted, yes! my castle— 

It seems to be haunted, haunted to me 


As I look at the portcullis, 
Oh, how strong! 

I'd hate to be under it. 
The prongs are so long! 


The Assembly Hall, oh, how beautiful! 
The ladies and knights so stately— 

It seems to me so wonderful 

Because I haven't been there lately. 


In the guardhouse | see the guard sleeping 
Nice chance for me to get by, 
My heart with pleasure is leaping! 
There’s no use to deny. 
Jacquelyn Colpitts, Age 11 


CASTLE COLUM 


As Castle Colum loomed up in front of me, I felt a sudden pang 
of pride, for I knew my ancestors had owned it. Then I imagined 
that I was my great-great-great-grandmother Eileen. I was standing 
at the portcullis waving to the king as he rode off to the tourna- 
ment. The horse's reins jingled merrily as he pranced along. On 
my head was the golden crown of the queen. I suddenly realized 
what a gallant age it must have been. 

Joyce Jenness, Age 1l 


A DESERTED CASTLE 


As I look from a high cliff, I see an old deserted castle. There 
are no knights looking for enemies from the high towers. There are 
no knights guarding the drawbridge. I can see the dark gloomy 
moat, and the mound is still muddy and shiny. I see the huge 
massive walls. The castle is built of cold stone. The guardhouse is 
empty. The castle itself now is in ruins, and has been deserted for 
centuries. 


Richard Coffin, Age 1l 
STRANGE BUT WONDERFUL 


I open my eyes and find myself on what seems to be a bridge. In 
front of me is a large barred gate. It is open and | enter. I find 
myself in a large courtyard. On one side is a grove of trees under 
which are ladies dressed in lace and rich materials and knights 
with beautifully decorated and shining armor. In front of me is 
a large building with towers and spires. It is a castle! I run 
straight ahead not watching where I am going. Suddenly I fall 
down, down and then, splash! I awoke and found I had been 
dreaming of a castle and had fallen off the bridge into the moat 
but in reality I had fallen out of bed. 

John Burrell, Age 11 


MY DREAM CASTLE 


My Dream Castle is made of pure white marble, with high 
towering walls. In my castle I am the Queen with many fine 
clothes and jewels. The ladies of my court are dressed in fine 
robes, with strings of pearls and diamonds about their necks. My 
favorite room is the room of the Silver Madonna. Each day as I 
stand before the picture I am spellbound. The beautiful Silver 
Madonna adorned with red roses. The room seems lighted by the 
brilliance of the picture. Suddenly I awake and find I had fallen 
asleep while gazing at a picture of a Madonna in a bedroom of an 
ancient castle. 

Marie Hussey, Age 12 























# ® @® OPPORTUNITY CLASS ® ® * 


BLANCHE CAHOON, Director Art Education, Public Schools, Hillsborough Co., Tampa, F 





HAT magic words ‘Opportunity 
Class’! The phrase flashed before 
the eyes of the Art Director as she 
unrolled a large mural sent in from 
one of the small schools in the rural 
district. The mural was large—60 
inches high by 144 inches long, but made on the 
cheapest of 36-inch wide wrapping paper pasted 
together so carefully that one had to examine it 
closely to discover that it was not one large piece of 
paper. 

® Then in the lower corner in plain manuscript was 
printed, “Illustrating a Story, ‘The Little Donkey 
Boy.’ Pictures are from free-hand drawings which 
were cut and arranged, and traced on the mural. 
Opportunity Class, Grades 3-B to 6-B, Oak Park 
School.”’ 


® This told in the fewest words possible what had 
taken place in this Opportunity Classroom, but it 
brought a vivid picture to the Director’s mind. She 
saw a classroom of 18 children ranging in age from 
ll to 16, children who had been called misfits in their 
regular classrooms. They had entered the class dis- 
couraged, feeling that there was little hope of their 
ever learning how to spell or read or master problems 
as other children did and had come to the point of 
“why try.”’ 





® The teacher, a very quiet, low-voiced, carefully 
dressed woman with a charming personality, soon 
brought a different expression into their eyes. The 
class no longer seemed to them a place from which to 
escape as soon as possible, but a place to stay before 
school or at recess or after school, and it was all on 
account of that big piece of wrapping paper on the 
side wall. This piece of paper on which was growing 
the picture of ‘‘The Little Donkey Boy."’ Each child 


was eager to learn as rapidly as possible all the teacher 
asked of him so that he could try to draw again and 
again the pictures he had in his mind to illustrate the 
story of ‘The Little Donkey Boy.’ He could cut out 
the picture he drew and thumb-tack it onto the large 
paper and sit back in his seat and see how it looked at 
a distance. He could take it off and try it on another 
place in the picture. He could study it and see if it 
looked too small to be so low on the paper or if it 
looked too big to put so high, for his teacher had told 
him that all things looked smaller and smaller the 
farther away they were, and got higher and higher on 
the paper. 

® Every child had the opportunity of trying out his 
drawings and trying again until the whole picture was 
complete with these trial cut-out drawings. Then the 
supreme moment came when each child was allowed 
to trace around his own drawing and color it directly 
upon the big wrapping paper. Then the study of color 
was exciting and had to be carefully thought out, for 
the teacher had again discussed with them the effect 
of distant objects. They must not be so strong in color 
as they came higher and higher and smaller and 
smaller on the paper. Then, too, they must make the 
most important part of the story in the strongest color, 
etc. Yes, they had much to think about—but what 
fun! 

® Then when the mural was at last finished and 
taken to the Auditorium for the entire school to see, 
what joy and pride was felt by these 18 children who 
had felt it a disgrace to be placed in the Opportunity 
Room. They had gained their own self-respect and 
confidence in their ability to think for themselves. 


® The teacher smiled as she looked at the mural of 
“The Little Donkey Boy,"’ and then at the upturned, 
radiant faces of the children who had illustrated it. 
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Mixing Corn Pone by 5th Grade Girl 


T CAN'T be done,” said my photography 
instructor, when I suggested a camera club for 
my fifth grade girls and boys. ‘Your children 
are too young and they would make a mess of 
developing film. Just let them take pictures. 
They'll get a lot of enjoyment out of that and 
then get some commercial firm to finish them.” 


@ Just let them snap pictures! Why, half of the enjoyment in 
photography even for children is the developing and printing of 
pictures. 


I have heard them exclaim, ‘‘Oh, I can see my puppy!” or 
“There's my grandfather showing up in the picture!’ “Isn't it fun 
to see something happening in the developer?” “It’s like magic!” 
said one boy. I had to admit it was fun. 


For years, I had been taking pictures and enlarging them. I 
had also taken pictures of children’s activities on color film. These 
pictures were thrown on a screen during an assembly program 
and explained to the audience by my fifth grade group. 


@ I had not realized how much enthusiasm had grown in my 
class until one day James, one of my pupils, said to me, ‘Why 
can't we learn to take pictures and develop them like you? Why 
can’t we have a Camera Club?” 


Upon investigation, I found that about 75% of my class shared 
this same eagerness for camera work. 


What was to be done? Should I discourage this interest? We 
had no room and the children seemed very immature. However, 
a great deal can be accomplished if there is interest. So I went 
into a conference with the group. I tried to show them all the 
difficulties they had to overcrome. They, however, had ideas of 
their own. Evidently they had talked about this subject to one 
another outside of school. They had ideas on how to finance a 
Camera Club, what to use for a dark room, and what to do with 
children who had no cameras. 


@ “Well,” I said, ‘“‘we might invite our principal in and ask for 
his opinion.’ The children expressed to him a desire to develop 
pictures as well as take them. Only a few children owned cameras. 
So pinhole cameras were suggested for the others. You see, the 
children had been doing some outside reading and had learned 
about pinhole cameras. 


“How will you finance your club?’ inquired the principal. 
“We can have a candy sale,”’ said Ruth. 


“We can pay ten cents a month dues,”’ added Richard. 


“That is quite true,"”’ said our principal. ‘Now where can you 
develop your pictures? We have no special room, and you know 
that you need a dark room for such work.” 
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PIONEERING in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


BLANCHE PIERCE, Teacher 
Euclid Grade Schools 
Euclid, Ohio 


@ Though the principal was quite pleased with this interest in 
photography, he wished to test the children’s ingenuity and see 
what provisions they had thought were necessary. 


“Couldn't we use the rear of the stage?”’ inquired Anna. “We 
could pull the curtains shut and work behind the scenery. It is 
quite dark back there.’ (This place later proved to be very suc- 
cessful for slow films, but fast films were entirely ruined by cracks 


of light.) 
“I could bring an extension cord from home,” said Joe. 


““My father will lend us a bench,” said Jean, daughter of a 
carpenter. 


’ 


“We can buy enamel trays at the ten-cent store,’’ suggested 
William. “I read in the library that you must use enamel trays for 
developing.”’ 


“Well, I guess you have thought of everything,” said the 
principal. ‘‘Go ahead and see what you can accomplish.” 


@ Thus, four years ago we began our pioneer adventure in 
photography. We worked on the stage. We had to huddle around 
the developing tray to keep it dark. Twice a week we paraded 
from our room through the hall to the stage carrying our 
equipment. 


@ Pioneer days indeed! I hate to admit the fact, but the children’s 
spirit and not mine kept things going. Those were trying days! 
Mary, by mistake, threw all the hypo away one day. Kenneth 
turned on the stage lights and ruined a roll of film. Helen tipped 
the bench over, throwing developer, trays, and graduate to 
destruction. But still we continued onward. The surprising thing 
of it all was the fact that the children’s interest never wavered. 
Sometimes the stage was in use for play practices. Then we went 
elsewhere, carrying our equipment with us. The janitor’s store- 
room, the principal's cupboard, and even a small wash room (big 
enough for two) were all used during our pioneeering days. 


@ Pioneer spirit! My group of fifth graders would not give up. 
They kept struggling along under great difficulties, hoping for 
something better. Since that time we have progressed quite 
rapidly. We now develop all films, use printing boxes, enlarge 
our own pictures, and at one time printed pictures on slides to be 
used in the school lantern. We have learned how to color our 
enlargements by using oil colors and cotton batting. We learned 
how to take inside and outside shots and how and when to use 
photo floods. We ferrotype our own prints. We also make our own 
Christmas cards, using pictures we have taken. 


@ We constructed pinhole cameras from cardboard, used cut 
film to take pictures; then developed our film and printed the 
picture. We obtained quite a clear picture, too, considering that 
a pinhole camera has no lens. Of course, all pinhole camera 































pictures have to be time exposures. How funny the children looked 
one snowy day in January with a bridge table out in front of the 
school building and a stack of geography books! This equipment 
was necessary on which to place the pinhole camera to take a 
time exposure. 


@ The children who had cameras took pictures of work going 
on throughout the school building. These pictures were kept in an 
album as a record of our work and the school activities. The al- 
bum, by the way, was another Photography Club problem. The 
children cut large sheets of brown wrapping paper and made 
their own photography book, 12 by 18 inches. The pages were 
hand-stitched into book signatures and the signatures were then 
sewed together. A hard cover was put on and the book decorated. 
The pictures were pasted in with rubber cement. How to use 
rubber cement was another problem about which they learned. 


@ An interesting trip was made by the group to the Eastman 
Kodak Company in Cleveland, Ohio. Here was shown and ex- 
plained developing, printing, and enlarging on a commercial 
basis. The children asked many intelligent questions which were 
courteously answered. We have had Camera Contests and at one 
time an exhibit of our pictures at the Higbee Company in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


@ Since our pioneering days we have, through the use of money 
received from the state sales tax stamps, been able to buy better 
equipment. We now have a dark room, five feet wide and ten feet 
long, made of an old packing case, built in one corner of our 
schoolroom. (See picture of dark room.) We have shelves and 
electric lights in it and plenty of space for equipment. We have 
two printing boxes and an enlarger. Printing and developing may 
be carried on in the dark room without interrupting regular school 
work in progress in the room. Two children, in charge of the dark 
room, keep it clean, watch equipment, and make known to the 
teacher in time when supplies must be replenished. They also 
teach the others how to develop, print, and enlarge. 


@ This interest in photography has carried over into the com- 
munity. Several homes now have dark rooms of their own. One 
boy in the community is developing films for his friends for which 
he receives money to help pay his expenses at high school. An- 
other youngster, who was a disciplinary problem, now spends all 
his spare time reading about trick photography. One boy taught 
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Boys in charge of Darkroom 


his older brother all he had learned about photography. The older 
brother now has gone away to school to study for the priesthood 
At the school he found a room that he could use as a dark room 
He is continuing his hobby of photography, which helps him to 
keep from getting lonesome so far away from home. 


@ It can be done! if you have the interest and perseverance of 
your group. 


LINDA C. SMITH and E. E. LOWRY 
Cortland State Normal, Cortland, New York 





A problem giving experience in sketching, modeling, landscape painting, figure drawing, color balance, 
and other phases of art to thirty-four children in Owego Street Demonstration School, Cortland State Normal 
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JOGGING AROUND THE WORLD 


Written by Fourth Grade Children, MARIE ROTHSTEIN, Teacher, Austin, Minnesota 
Contributed by MRS. LEE O. NELSON, former Supervisor of Art, Austin, Minnesota 
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YARLY one morning we boarded a train 
QE ‘in Austin and soon found ourselves in 
the open country. After two days and 
two nights of travel we reached New 
York, the largest city in the United 
©. States. Our two days there were very 
interesting and all too short. Then we 
walked up the gangplank of the Queen Mary and 
proudly waved goodbye to all the people below. 
When the gigantic whistle blew, we were out of the 
harbor. 


® Before I knew it, we had reached Baffin Island or 
“Eskimo Land.’ We rode in a dog sled to Nandla’s 
home but in a few days we found ourselves crossing 
the Atlantic Ocean headed for Lapland. Here we 
rode in a polka. As you know, a polka is a sled pulled 
by reindeer over the smooth, hard snow. We couldn't 
stay too long in Lapland, so we boarded a monstrous 
airplane. As we travelled onward we saw many 
small boats. We seemed to race with them all the 
way to The Netherlands, ‘The Land Below the Sea.”’ 
Here we saw many people skating on the canals. We 
passed on into France and were surprised that young 
and old were riding bicycles. The land began to look 
higher and when we entered Switzerland we knew 
these must be the Alps. A little Swiss boy was taking 
the milk to the dairy in a dog cart. The little feather 
on his hat stood straight up proudly. On to Italy, 
where we rode in a gondola while the gondolier sang 
to us. 





® We then boarded an autogiro and flew across the 
Mediterranean Sea to the hot, sandy Sahara. There 
we rode on the “Ship of the Desert,’’ the camel. We 
were a bit seasick at first. From the blistering hot 
Sahara we went to the hot, wet Congo. There people 
of the black race carried us in a teapoy, a hammock 
swung over poles. From the dense jungles we went to 
Egypt and enjoyed a trip up the Nile in a Nile pleasure 
boat. We were especially interested in the huge 
pyramids along both sides of the river. 


® Another desert—this time the Arabian desert. 
The Arabs were very proud of their fine horses and 
they were beautiful. Leaving the Bedouin Arabs, we 
went to “The Land of Two Rivers.’ We rode in a 
koofa which looked like a big round bowl. A man 
stood at one side and pushed it with a long pole. 
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From there we went to India where they use elephants 
for transportation. From the top of the elephant's back 
we could see the mosques and minarets of this strange 
country. Leaving India we traveled to China. One 
of the first things we saw as we rode through the 
streets in a sedan chair was a tall pagoda. As the 
coolies carried us along the banks of the Hwang 
River, we saw queer looking boats on the river called 
‘junks.’’ We decided to travel to Japan in one of 
these junks. A Japanese coolie met us at the harbor 
pulling a cart with two large wheels. He gave us an 
umbrella to protect us from the sun and in this way we 
rode to our hotel. Our stay in Japan was fun but in a 
few days we boarded a Zeppelin and crossed the 
Pacific Ocean to South America. 


® As we neared Venezuela the country looked very 
mountainous. As we got off our Zeppelin, a llama 
with a huge pack on his back neared us. The people 
belonged to the red race. After a few days of travel, 
we came to a region much like the Congo, the 
Amazon Jungle. The people wore very little clothing 
because the heat was intense. Here the people carried 
packs on their backs. 


® After some time in South America, we entered 
Mexico. A Mexican with a huge sombrero on his 
head was driving his burro to market. We were be- 
ginning to get a bit homesick by this time, and so we 
pointed our automobile toward Austin. We had had 
a wonderful trip but home looked inviting to us now. 










































Second Grade finishing screens for their library corner. 
Ellen Brooks, Teacher 
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Clean, compact, permanent and water- 
proof. Colors are true, blend smoothly 
and never smudge. 


The perfect medium for art and craft 
work, free illustration, nature drawing, 
applied design, ideas. Works equally 
well on paper, wood or cloth. 


Made in round and hexagonal shapes, 
paper wrapped, in cardboard or metal 
boxes. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42ND STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ESPONSIVE MEDIUMS 


STIMULATE SELF-EXPRESSION 





An unique, easy-to-use medium which invites creative 
work. The broad stroke painting with the felt brush 
enables the student to record his ideas quickly and 
effectively, while his inspiration is still fresh and 
keen, thereby resulting in unusual work that encour- 
ages further effort. 













IF IT’S SPEED YOU WANT 


SAY "DRAUWLET ! 


Here’s a pen that puts your hand in high gear— 
on any lettering or broad-line drawing job! And it 
works accurately as well as fast. No blotting. No 
ragged edges. Every stroke clean and sharp; and 
every stroke the same! It’s the Esterbrook Drawlet 
Pen—precisely machined from high-tempered 
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steel; equipped with an adjustable reservoir that 
snaps up and down for easy cleaning and stays in 
any position you want! 19 styles. Be sure to ask for 
Drawlet by name. Send the coupon now for a FREE 
folder showing the complete line of Drawlet Pens. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MAY NUMBER 4 
By Alliston Greene } 

















* This is the Integration Number. Integrate: Si 
“to unite parts or elements so as to form a whole” ¥é, tht > 
r : fi "“ 4 a“ Fi 
(Webster). The words “‘integration’’ and “‘corre- a ANE Le Be 
lation’’ are coming to be more and more full of re) [ CO Te RS ce 
meaning in the educational program. Time was gu 
when educators separated the classical and the MADE IN U.S.A. BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF T to 


RIMBRANDT COLORS 
science and scientific in his classics. In other STU D| 0 TUBES 25 35 ne ; 


ds, education embraces a// the elements which ; : 
aiheenans mental growth. 3 In) TU BES 10 AN D | J 
* Transferring this thought to the field of art 


education in which we are primarily interested, TA [ F iN S § ie) N | ‘ale 


scientific courses with an inflexible barrier. To- 
day an educated person must be classical in his 
















it has been discovered that art is as necessary 


9 x >"ty bes -all colors - 2O%each in a scientific course as are the various elements 
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an % UJ S A of gases. But let our contributors prove by demon- 
ade INU.OLFT. by the manufacturers stration the facts stated and their reasons therefor. WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 

of the Rembra ndt Colors * Hazel Sequin says, on page 295: “Instead of 

there being a question any more of whether 

WRITE FOR COLOR CARD science and art can be integrated, it really re- 












solves itself into the fact that science and art can’t 

TALENS & SON- Newark, N.J. help but be integrated by the way we are teach- 
ing school at the present time.” She then goes 
on, scientifically, practically, and “‘artfully’’ to 
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1942 HANDICRAFT 8TH EDITION show exactly how her theory operated in her “ 
SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE AND PROJECTS classes of Junior High School students. Ideas for Class Work = 

Ba ng pare a Springs, Colorado * Never more than in these troubled times has How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 

cee ons—35% illustration . . . , . : , , : la i ictures db craft, etc. 

150 pages new and revised material, including sections it been important to clarify certain historic facts ee Se Oa » ie pees > 5 — » 

on DESIGN IN HANDICRAFT, E " ¥ : ; ; t 

woop. $3—SPECIAL PRICE von Lanny maevener Ont in the minds of all Americans. The struggle for i. oe and 

The Indispensable Manual for Craftworkers avail- freedom was long, but no country in the world THAYER & CHANDLER 





able at your craft supply house and bookseller. 
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@ LET PATRIOTIC FERVOR RING THROUGH- 
OUT YOUR CLASSROOM WITH CLEAN 
CUT LINOLEUM PRINTS. TEACH THE CHIL- 
DREN TO TAKE GOOD CARE OF THE 
SPEEDBALL TOOLS — IT'S NECESSARY TO 
CONSERVE MATERIALS AS NEVER BEFORE! 


SEND FOR OUR LESSON CHARTS 
PORTFOLIO SIZE. SEND 6¢ FOR MAILING 


CAMDEN, N. J. 









COMING TO 


NEW YORK? 
Stop at HOTEL McALPIN 


Because it is located in ‘the 
center ofconvenience’’, McAlpin 
guests have more time to devote 
to business and for pleasure. 









1 block from 
Penn Station 


and Empire 
State Bldg. 


B.&O. Motor 
Coaches 
stop at our 
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DAILY RATES 
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BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 
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artists have reproduced the history of the United 
States by pictures which are today being studied 
throughout our land under the guidance of 
inspired teachers. Correlation—or integration— 
of Art and History is splendidly portrayed by 
“Dramatized Historical Pictures,"’ on pages 293 
and 294. 

* One of the most valuable lessons presented in 
picture and story is that of ‘Our Safety City,”’ 
from an Ohio contributor, on page 308. It is the 
kind of art and handicraft work which seems not 
only valuable but most essential in these days of 
high-powered cars and traffic problems. 

* “Pioneering in Photography” is another 
adventure in integration. It requires courage, 
tact, and an appreciation of psychological re- 
actions to stray from the beaten paths of teaching 
The Ohio teacher who was told by her supervisor 
that a certain thing “‘couldn’t be done,” went 
ahead and did it! Turn to page 322 and gain an 
inspiration for something new in your own school. 

* Then there is the “‘motion picture drawing” 
so completely described and illustrated by 
George K. Ross of the Woodbury-Ross School, on 
pages 298-300. This means of art training is not 
absolutely new, but it is one of the best ways of 
getting results, and the careful way in which the 
entire matter is presented will be of infinite help 
to all teachers of drawing. 

* Coming now to music, a subject unheard of 
in the ‘‘art room” of bygone days, the contributor 
of the article on page 296 has given us something 
to think about. Miss Randolph's “art aim” was to 
stimulate creative expression in color and design. 
Selections were played and the children were to 
imagine color and design would come from the 
music instead of sound. It may all appear fantas- 
tic, but the results of this attempt to integrate 
music and the study of color and design are fas- 
cinating. When a boy of ten or twelve says that 
in one of Sousa’s marches he ‘“'sees all colors,”’ 
something has happened! 


* Historical subjects are more easily integrated 
with art than are some others. While there are 
several contributions of this nature in this Inte- 
gration number, our art teachers and art super- 
visors have used great originality and remarkable 
ingenuity with some of the less obvious subjects. 
Besides those mentioned above—on science and 
music—there is the unusual attempt of the Illinois 
head of an art department to integrate art into the 
whole curriculum of secondary schools. This is 
required pioneering of a superior kind—and it 
has been successful. 

* Down in Florida, a classroom of ‘misfits,’ 
discouraged to the point of “why try” to spell, to 
read, to figure, were introduced to a teacher with 
vision and a large piece of wrapping paper. It 
took a comparatively short time to translate these 
two elements into a mural which was displayed in 
the auditorium for the entire school to see and 
admire. An inspiring story for any discouraged 
group. Turn to page 321. 

* English and reading integrated with art has 
found an enthusiastic promoter in an Everett, 
Massachusetts, school. Here the children in grade 
6 constructed a feudal fortress, after studying 
pictures of castles found in Northern Europe. 
These castles became the inspiration for essays 
and poems, some of which are found on page 320. 

* Costume design, art in dress, and the history 
of fashion offer another approach to an integrated 
program. Pages 311, 314, and 315 give the results 
of successful journeys into these fields of art 
education. Don’t miss them. 
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- CAN BE FIRED IN AN 
ORDINARY KITCHEN OVEN 


= Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
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\ ¥ firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 

like rr we, be Herd ay and decorated 
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bive, green, black, white, 1 ox. bottles, 15¢ each. 
Uu S A. Distributors 
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works for The Borden Com- 
pany with a technique all her own. 
Higgins American India Inks have been 
working for artists, engineers, drafts- 
men and students in their chosen tech- 
niques for more than three generations. 

This and other illustrations appear 
“Techniques” pam- 
phlet. One copy only free to art in- 
structors writing on school stationery. 





AVAILABLE in ao COMPLETE COLOR RANGE 


Brush drawing in Higgins Ink 
by Keith Ward. Courtesy 
of The Borden Company. 
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TIN CAN CRAFTS— 
A NEW CAMP PROJECT 
















for the New Introductory Kit N E W B O O K J Use discarded tin cans in your craft shop this summer 
Candle holders, bon-bon dishes, ash trays and many 
ai other useful and decorative articles can be made 
r E L T C RA e T . easily and inexpensively No need to curtail the _ 
crafts program even if most metals are urgently 
needed for defense. Send for free illus- 
trated brochure showing examples of tin 
can work and howto do it. Only a few 
good tools needed and wecan supply you ( 
from our complete stocks. A new and 
appealing project-inquire about it today 
All books for review should be mailed to 
Book Review Editor, School Arts Magazine 
Stanford University, California iaele CRAFTS SUPPLY co 
HOW TO CREATE CARTOONS, by Frank F. 10 Thomas Street Providence, R. | . 
Greene. Published by Harper & Brothers, New a 
- s” a a York. Price, $3.50. suy 
even we + op So mg An outstanding handbook, designed for both . o rc 
No Pattern . n outstanding ' g tor INSTRUCTORS p 
— We Setting classroom or self-study use. The various types of Cratt Supplies end STUDENTS FRI 
Kit Contains Material for ; a : : in Leathercraft .. Archery. . Plastics . . Block Printing 
Seetty Lepele—Heas Lapole=-WMatching Tyreleen Headbead cartooning—editorial, humorous, satire, carica- Reedcraft .Wood Burning . Spattercraft.Clay Modeling - 


and two Book Marks. Also Instructions and all necessary 
materials including embroidery thread and needle. 


Ask for General Catalog 
Send only 50 cents for this trial kit to 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, 
46 East 11th Street, New York City 





| Top choice in school and studio 


 KERAMIC 


KILNS 
The Denver Fire Clay Co. 


Denver, Colorado 











IT’S EASCO 
LEATHERCRAFT 


Our PROJECT-A-MONTH Plan is especially 

adapted for schoolroom leathercraft classes 

Send 10c for handbook and catalog con- 

taining complete details. Dept. T-18 
E. A. SWEET COMPANY, INC. 

148 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 








LEISURECRAFTERS 
MAGAZINE 


Packed with the newest in crafts and handicraft methods 
for teachers, group leaders and individuals. Published 
quarterly—25 cents a year. New issue just off presses 
gives complete preview of WARTIME CRAFTS. 


LEISURECRAFTS, 1035 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








The West's Largest Handicraft Suppliers 
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ture, comic strip, etc., instruction of which is 
given step by step. A study of actual drawing and 
caricature are added; mental processes that are 
exercised in the creating and drawing of an inter- 
esting idea, comedy and why we respond to it, 
and how to create a comic strip plot. 

It is more than an elementary manual on car- 
tooning. It is a compendium of cartooning facts, 
ideas and hints to help the artist originate ideas 
that will sell. Fine illustrations originating in the 
classroom of the author, as well as cartoons of the 
foremost American cartoonists, 
book. The author writes not only as a teacher 
and practitioner but one with a backlog of varied 
and successful experiences. 

Size of this book is 1214 
pages. 


by 914 inches, 193 


WOODWORKING FOR FUN, by Armand J. 
LaBerge. Published by The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois. Price, $2.25. 

This book is extra fun to work with because 
those many small but important points of good 
construction and use of tools, so often overlooked, 
are here correctly shown and explained, easily 
referred to, and readily understood. It is a splen- 
did book for a boy who is interested in making 
attractive things employing simple tools and in- 
expensive materials. It is richly illustrated and 


Continued on page 5-a 
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Write on School Letterhead for Catalog M 


PDWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dependable Craft Supplies 
Wheeling, W. Va. 















Write today mention 
ing S : 






N BRI 
223 BOT eks0n, Chicago 








STANDARDIZED—Low Fire Art Pottery Bodies, 
Natural am and Modeling Clays. Burning Red, 
Buff, Cream hite in plastic, casting slip, shredded or 
flour form. Request Bulletin 219 (Pottery). Bulletia 
302 (Modeling). 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., Trenton, N. J. 











HANDICRAFTS 


New 200-page. spiral wire-bound refer 
ence catalog lists tools, supplies 4° 
equipment for all Creative Arts 42 
Handicrafts for programs of schools a0 
institutions. 3000 items. Bristling ¥!" 
newideas. Catalog free to schools—¢ 25 
to others. No priority projects. 


Universal Handicraft Service, Inc. 
Suite 303, 1267 Sixth Avenue, New York, .! 


“Universal 
Has /t!~ 
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CRAFTS CARRY ON! 


New materials are already available to replace 
those affected by priorities. Look to FEL- 
LOWCRAFTERS for supplies and watch this 
space each month for new craft ideas. 


AMBERCAST—ONE NEW IDEA 














You can cast liquid phenolic resin in the school 
shop. Translucent or opaque castings can be made 
in our Mold-Jel Molds at room temperature. Make 
chess men, paper weights, costume accessories, 
jewelry and cameos. The Ambercast Introductory 
kit contains materials and instructions for making 
20 small castings. 

A-501 Ambercast bey ae em Teachers Kit $2.00 
C 15 cents 
FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. 

64 Stanhope Street - Boston, Mass. 

ha Ae AI 





HANDICRAFTS 


For Civilian MORALE 
EDUCATION 
RECREATION 

ALL CRAFTS ¢ Many New Low Cost 


Projects © 80-Page Catalogue ¢ Please 
send 10 cents 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Quality Craft Supplies 

193 William St. 2124 So. Main St. 

New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 




















CRAFT CATALOG 


44 Pages of Items for Schoo! Projects 


Easy to make, instructive, useful, inexpensive, 
adaptable to classes of all ages. Catalog lists tools, 
supplies, parts, looms, instruction aids, complete 
project sets, books, etc. Write today for your 
FREE copy. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
264 Main St. Kendal! Square Cambridge, Mass. 


CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES-KILNS 
COLORS-SUNDRIES 


Ask for complete information 
and give facilities for firing 


ft Write to Dept. C 
Y B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 














HANDI- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER! NEW! 
jeas—Materials—Wonderful variety—Tools 
ARCHERY! NEW! 
Parts, Tools, Methods 
WOOD! NEW! 
20ls and ways to carve,decorate, 
burn. Complete line 
Get Big New ‘42 Idea Manual — FREE! 


J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No.Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill, Dept. 180 
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BOOK NOTES—Continued 


is full of helpful playtime suggestions and is 
educationally sound. 

Size is 734 by 10 inches, 104 pages. 
illustrated. 


Fully 


FASHION DRAWINGS, by Francis Marshall. 
Published by The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. Price, $3.50. 

For any student who is interested in fashion 
drawing this book will be invaluable. He can 
profit by the author's experience and advice, 
which, if he uses it, will prove most useful in 
connection with his career. Francis Marshall is 
one of the best known living fashion artists. His 
drawings for Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, and other 
fashion journals are well known to millions. He is 
an admirable guide to the student. The book will 
also have special interest for every woman who 
would like to know what goes on behind the 
scenes, that provides the new fashions. 

Size 7'4 by 10 inches, 96 pages. 


THE TEACHING OF ART IN SCHOOLS, by 
Evelyn Gibbs. Published by Greenberg, Inc., 
New York City. Price, $2.50. 

An illustrated description of children’s imagina- 
tive painting and its effect on craft; illustrations 
in both full color and black and white. The book 
is based on practical experience, the author her- 
self being engaged in teaching on the lines she 
advocates; and, as the illustrations show, with 
conspicuous results. The object of this book is to 
define the purpose of art education in schools, and 
to suggest methods of developing “the artist’’ in 
children, bringing to life under wise direction the 
form, color and design which is latent in all of 
us. Chapters include Imaginative Drawing, Ap- 
plique Work, Pattern, Lino Block Cutting, 
Fabric Printing, and Lettering. 


Size, 7'4 by 10 inches, 98 pages. 
ANIMAL DRAWING, by John Skeaping. Pub- 
lished by The Studio Publications, Inc., New 


York. Price, $3.50. 

This is the second edition of animal drawing, 
but the author has not been content to correct 
here and there a word for clarity. He has com- 
pletely revised and extended his work, rearrang- 
ing and amplifying for greater clarity, and has 
incorporated a whole new set of magnificent 
examples of his work. He is one of the cleverest 
animal draughtsmen of today. 

Mr. Skeaping first assumes that the reader likes 
drawing animals because he is interested in 
animals, and then sets out to explain the scientific 
laws to be mastered in connection with the techni- 
cal side of drawing. From there, he explains his 
own methods providing the student with the 
necessary data to enable him to discover himself, 
and to follow the road to his goal intelligently and 
by the most direct route. 

Size, 734 by 10 inches, 80 pages, fully illus- 
trated. 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA, by 
Harold Gregg, M.A. Published by the Inter- 
national Book Company, Scranton, Pa. Price, 
$2.00. 

A book prepared by one who has had experi- 
ence with teaching in country schools and in small 
towns. The book grows out of the environment of 
the country rather than the city. The author be- 
lieves that art no longer need be the special privi- 
lege of children in a big city school. The book is 


Continued on page 8-a 
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THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER SESSION, NEW HOPE, PA. 


June 28—Aug. 22— Two four-week terms 


PorTRAIT—Sidney Dickinson 
FiGuRE—Alden Wicks 
LANDSCAPE— John Folinsbee 
WATER CoLor—Harry Leith-Ross 
ILLUSTRATION—Lyle Justis 
DECORATION—Charles Child 
ABSTRACT AND NON-OBJECTIVE— 
Lloyd Ney 
Stitt LireE—R. A. D. Miller 
MuraA.ts—Maximilian Vanka 
SCULPTURE—Harry Rosin 
SuRVEY COURSE 
Eight instructors one week each 
Week-end visits to Art Galleries 
Two Student Exhibitions 
Series of mid-week lectures by artists 
and art critics 
Week-end class (Saturday and Sunday) 
in painting 


Catalog on request 


The New Hope School of Art 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TAOS 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Emil Bisttram, Director 
SUMMER ART COURSE: Classes in drawing, paint- 


ing and Dynamic Symmetry, color theories, composition 
and design Field work and studio Models. 
Lectures. 














June 1st to October 1st 


Write for Catalog A 
Secretary, TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Box 46, Taos, N. M. 











THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


AT SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 


Credit affiliation with the 
SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


June 29 — September 5 
Classes in Landscape, Figure and Still Life Painting, 
Lithography and Crafts. 


Full credit given towards degree requirements. 


Our unique location gives unusual opportunities 
for all vacation activities. 


Address Sec., Summer School of Painting 
Saugatuck, Michigan 











RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 11 weeks’ summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
Nerth Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommoda- 
tions. Board, room, tuition $250. Special weekly rates. 
Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
log and folder “Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
Address: V. S. KIMBROUGH, Pres., Sarasota, Fla. 


Ca"MASTER'S 


SCH OOTL SUMMER SESSION 
INTERIOR @ DESIGN @ JEWELRY 
SILVERSMITHING © CERAMICS 
TWO TERMS. July 6—31 August 3—28 
815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. -KENMORE 6952 





Here and There...... 








Situated in a beautiful isolated valley in the 
heart of the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Georgia is the Jay Hambidge School of Dynamic 
Symmetry and Weaving. Here, trom July 1 to 
July 30, teachers of art, art students and crafts- 
men may gain the knowledge of, and the working 
use of a scientific basis for symmetry in all the 
arts. 

Two subjects are emphasized—Dynamic Sym- 
metry and Weaving. Instruction in this last 
covers the entire process from the washing of raw 
wool to the finished material. Designs made in 
the Dynamic Symmetry class may be woven into 
the fabrics and the entire course must be accepted 
as a unit. Applicants are requested to register 
early as the number of students is limited. For 
further details, ask for SN-1. 


. . * 


California College of Arts and Crafts will hold 
its 36th annual Summer Session at its garden 
campus in Oakland, California, from June 29 to 
August 7. Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts 
and Art Education will stress the place of Art 
in a world at war. 

In addition to members of the regular staff, the 
following guest teachers will instruct: Hudson B. 
Roysher, Art Metal and Jewelry, and a combined 
course in Interior Decoration and Industrial 
Design; Glen Wessels, Painter’s Craft and Com- 
position; Suzanne Scheuer, Lithography. Regular 
Summer Classes will include Freehand Drawing, 
Design, Teachers’ Demonstration Class, Water 
Color, Figure Drawing, Landscape Painting, 
Photography, Pottery, Tooled Leather, Book- 
binding, Weaving, and other crafts. 

For additional information, request SN-2. 


. . * 


If you are wondering where you may study this 
summer outside the boundaries of the United 
States then you certainly will wish to give serious 
consideration to the Escuela Universitaria de 
Bellas Artes located in San Miguel de Allende— 
Guanajuato, Mexico. This University was 
founded in 1938 with the expressed aim of 
furthering the development of a truly indigenous 
American art through the bringing together of 
teachers, students, and persons interested in art 
from the various countries of the Pan-American 
Union. The work of this popular University is a 
real contribution to Pan-American goodwill and 
affords to Americans an unusual and stimulating 
experience which will greatly broaden their 
outlook. 

A former convent serves as the school center, 
remodeled to preserve its magnificent colonial 
architecture. A ranch is also operated by the 
school and its facilities are available to students 
with charge. 

San Miguel remains among the few open fields 
for summer foreign study and students have an 
unequalled chance to become intimately ac- 
quainted with Mexican art, life and customs. 
There is a reduction in tuition for students regis- 
tering in groups, and wishing to live in the semi- 
dormitory accommodations at the Ranch. Just 
ask for SN-3 when requesting further information. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 

DEGREE COURSES..... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES . . Advertising Design, Illustration, 

Industrial Socios. Sasasiee Design 
38 Stupios — 90 Instructors — 55TH Year 

Catalog on Request 

JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“COArt Garee? .., 
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Qualify now for a Career in Advertising ;— 
= Art, Cartooning, Illustration, Fashion Drawing, Cos = 
== tume design or Fine Arts Distinguished staff. 16th = 
= year Free Placement Bureau = 
= ’ = 
= Summer Classes held in New York Studios and => 
as in Snow Valley, Manchester, Vermont = 
== _~=sr For catalog, address Charles Hart Baumann, Diree- P| 
= — 
= ss 


1 >» 
tor, Suite 2008, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 





School of Design for Women 


98th Year. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Teacher 
training: B.F.A. degree. Pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied to 
industry. CaTAaLoc. 


1328 M. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A choice of study opportunities is offered by 
the University of New Mexico which recently 
announced its 12th annual field school of Indian 
Art at Santa Fe from July 27 to August 22 and 
the 13th Annual Field School of Art at Taos from 
June 8 to August 1. 

An unusual course in Indian Art will be con- 
ducted for the University by the foremost au- 
thority on Southwestern Indian design, Kenneth 
M. Chapman of the Laboratory of Anthropology. 
This course will cover the origin and development 
of the decorative arts of the Pueblo Indians and 
other Southwestern tribes as expressed in their 
basketry, pottery, textiles, and other crafts, 
including their symbolism as known and used by 
the living tribes today. 

The Field School of Art at Taos offers basic and 
advanced instruction and criticism from leading 
artists. Work may be done in any medium with 
regular college credits earned. Among the 
critics and instructors announced this year are 
Oscar E. Bermingham, Ernest L. Blumenschein, 
Andrew Dasburg, Victor Higgins, Joseph Imhof, 
Kenneth M. Adams, and Millard Sheets. For 
details about these schools in one of the most 
picturesque regions of America, ask for SN-4. 


* * * 


Coming nearer the East and New England we 
stop at the New Hope School of Art, located in 
New Hope, Pennsylvania, the art center of the 
Delaware Valley. Organized to meet the needs of 
serious art students, art teachers, and others 
desiring to develop a creative avocation, this 
school offers highly specialized training by top 
notch professionals in all forms and methods of 
expressing the painter's art. 

A list of the instructional staff appears else 
where in this issue, but mention should be made 
of a special survey course which will appeal 
particularly to art teachers. Each of the eight 
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with the Summer Schools 








SUMMER ENROLLMENTS 


Special courses for school teachers. Handi- 
crafts using non-priorities products. Odd and 
discarded materials. Mini cost prog 

Short, intensive and full-time courses. Enroll 
any day for required training. . . . Catalog. 





UNIVERSAL 


UNIVERSAL hianoicearrs Brae 


HANDICRAFTS 


2503 RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York City 


T ‘at LJ R Pes, SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MODERN ART 

Preferred by Progressive Art Teachers and Students 
Modern ideas © Modern Methods ® Modern Philosophy 


15" year 
descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 








THE UNIVERSITY 
OF New Mexico 


map ego ata 


at Santa Fe | | | | | 
Director-—KENNETH M. CHAPMAN 


JULY 27—AUGUST 22 
Address: Registrar, U. of N.M., Albuquerque, New Mexico 




















instructors will devote an entire week to his 
particular specialty. The student will thus have 
contact with eight outstanding men and their 
points of view with respect to painting. 

Week-end visits to art galleries plus many local 
activities including the Bucks County Playhouse, 
make New Hope an attractive spot in which to 
combine work and play. Information will be sent 
upon request for SN-5. 


. . . 


The Master’s School, located in Boston, Mass. 
offers two sessions this year. The first opens 
July 6 and ends July 31. The second term opens 
August 3 and is completed August 28. Courses 
in Interior Decoration, Design, Jewelry, Silver- 
smithing and Ceramics are available under work- 
ing instructors and the crafts teacher will find a 
variety of courses from which to choose. Classes 
are held from Monday through Friday with ample 
opportunity to visit the historical, cultural, and 
recreational centers in and around Boston. 

For further information ask for SN-6. 


* . . 


The Universal School of Handicrafts, Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, is conducting 
special summer courses for school teachers. Odd 
and discarded materials will receive special 
emphasis and Director Edward T. Hall reports 
that many interesting new discoveries have been 
made by instructors and students along these 
lines. 

Enrollment for the summer courses may be 
made at any time, since both short, intensive 
Courses and full-time courses are open to all. 
Catalog will be sent upon your request for SN-7. 


So successful was the first mountain summer 
school of the Ringling School of Art, held last 
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year, that facilities have been increased to 
accommodate thirty more people. 

This school is located in Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina, and will be open this year from 
June 15 to August 29. 

The following classes will be offered: Land- 
scape, Life Drawing and Painting, Still Life, 
Portrait, Advertising Design and Layout, Dress 
Design and Fashion Illustration. The teaching 
staff includes Donald Blake, Hilton Leech and 
Guy Saunders, all regular members of the Ring- 
ling School of Art faculty. 

Credits earned at the school have been ac- 
cepted by every college and university to which 
they have been sent. 


A descriptive folder will be sent on request of 
SN-8. 


In line with the war time demand for shortening 
the time required for vocational and academic 
training, Parsons School of Design (formerly New 
York School of Fine and Applied Art) will insti- 
tute an “Emergency Program,”’ beginning the 
first of June. 

There will be no decrease in the number of 
weeks’ attendance required for a certificate, 
but students electing to continue their courses 
through June and the summer session, to August 
14, will acquire ten-weeks’ additional credit for 
the year. Present first-year students will thereby 
be able to graduate nearly six months earlier than 
under the regular program. 


* . . 


The regular program of summer school classes, 
covering approximately a six-week period from 
the middle of June to the end of July, will be in 
effect at the John Herron Art School this year. 
Courses offered will include instruction in draw- 
ing, commercial art, and landscape painting, and 
will be open to both beginning and advanced 
students. Credit is given for work in the summer 
school, if desired, and a special feature of the 1942 
summer session, begun last year, will be the 
awarding of one full-time tuition scholarship to 
the regular school to the most outstanding student 
taking full-time work in the summer classes. 

In view of the fact that the new wartime sched- 
ule of classes becomes effective at the Art School 
early in June, the entire teaching staff of the school 
will be at their posts throughout the summer 
months, and students in the speical summer 
school will have the opportunity of working under 
members of the regular Art School faculty. 


7 . . 


In accordance with the need for introducing an 
educational program into the summer term in 
keeping with the crises now faced by the country 
as a whole, publication of the proposed schedule 
of summer classes of Penn State College has 
been purposely delayed. Catalogue information 
pertaining to the regular term for freshmen and 
upper-classmen and pertaining to the program 
for in-service teachers, administrators, and other 
qualified special students will be published later 
this year than has been the practice and policy 
under normal conditions. 





FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING + BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION « STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 





EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America's Foremost 
Fashion Instructor and Style Authority will 


determine your aptitude for fashion work and 
will plan the course best suited to your partic 
ular needs. Individual and specialized training 
in groups of only six students under an expert 


SHORT SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


3O ROCKEFELLER P.Laza, New Yorx ° Boox 61 








Lpe Ant Institute 
of Chicago 


Six Week Summer Session 
June 29— August 7 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENT AND 
VISITING FACULTY 
For Catalog, address Lioyd Cowan, Registrar 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


UNIVERSITY OF ART 
SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO 











Sth year: July first to September first 


$185.00 includes room, all meals and two full 
months of courses! International faculty, full 
credits, crafts and fine arts. 


For an illustrated prospectus, address 


STIRLING DICKINSON 
1500 Lake Shore Drive - Chicago, Illinois 








CHICAGO ACADEMY 
p 4 Fascinatin of fine ARTS | Com 


mercial Art, Dress Design, Interior Decorating 
industrial Design, Cartooning, Painting 
Special Accredited Summer teachers’ courses 
under Ralph M. Pearson, begin June 29. Write to 
information. 18 §. Michigan Av., Suite §-5, Chicago 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION...for Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATES GRADUATES 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Pvefessionsl methods for beginners or advanced 
students. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, 
Styling, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Textile, 
Stage & i ooeen Daslen, basesiar Decoration, Window Display, 
Men's Fashions Drawing, Draping, Grading, Dresemaking. 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day & Eve. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York 








BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
PAINTING FROM LANDSCAPE AND THE 
MODEL OUTDOORS. SPECIAL CLASSES IN 
DEFENSE PROJECTS. TWO SESSIONS—JULY 
6- AUGUST 1 — AUGUST 3- AUGUST 29. 
FOR INFORMATION ADORESS 
FRANK L. ALLEN, oirecror 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Write for free catalog No. 10 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO., INC., 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 





BE WISE 
USE KOH-I-NOOR 


Discriminating artists—those who take the 
proper pride in craftsmanship—are never 
satisfied to use just “any old pencil.” In- 
stead, they experiment with different makes 
until they find one worthy of their skill. 


It is by no means surprising when such careful 
analysis ultimately results in the choice of 
KOH-I-NOOR, for KOH-I-NOOR is a 
quality pencil made for particular people. 
Your choice of 17 smooth, accurately 
graded degrees. 


#73 Mephisto Water Color . in 13 colors 
#930 Aviator Colored. . . . in 24 colors 
#1600 Polycolor....... in 65 colors 
#1700 Technicrayon..... in 30 colors 


ALSO INVESTIGATE 











A TRUE ART MEDIUM 
AT LOW COST 


AQUA PASTEL 


Aqua Pastels are different . . 
pastels, water soluble, made from pigment colors. True pastel 
drawings, rich washes, combined 
tempera effects are all possible with this one assortment made 
especially for classroom requirements. 

Speeity No. 7 “School Art’’ Aqua Pastels on your art supply 
ist. tai lected 


weBEN) “SCHOOL ART” 


A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO 
PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW 
. because they are genuine 


pastel, water color, and 


Aqua Pastel Colors in round sticks. 





Metal box with hinged lid and turned edges. Sample box 
of 3 sticks to Teachers on request. 











METAL BOX—TURNED EDGES 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
705 Pine 


F.WEBER Co. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 
Factory Address: 1220 Buttonwood Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
227 Park Avenue 
PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 








Continued from page 5-a 
well illustrated and includes four color plates, 
examples of children’s work in the schools. 
Book size, 734 by 1034 inches, 190 pages. 


DESIGNING FOR MOVING PICTURES, by Ed- 
ward Carrick. The Studio Publications, Inc., 
New York. Price, $3.50. 

This book is the first in the English language 
which deals exclusively with the complicated 
art and technique of designing for the Motion 
Picture. It is planned for professional and ama- 
teur, explains how the principal effects are made, 
and shows with simple diagrams the elaborate 
processes of trick and model shots. The film-lover 
will be interested to see how scenes are built up. 

Edward Carrick is the name by which Edward 
Craig is known in the Film and Theatre worlds. 
He studied Art and the Theatre with his father, 
Gordon Craig, in Europe between 1917 and 1926. 

Illustrated by original designs and photographs 
of motion picture sets. Size of the book is 714 by 
10 inches, 104 pages. 
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Bellman Publishing Company, Inc., Park 
Street, Boston, is publishing a series of Vocational 
and Professional monographs. No. 36, on ‘Fine 
and Applied Arts,’ has been written by one of 
our best authorities, Royal Bailey Farnum, Art D., 
Executive Vice-president, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence. Its purpose is to furnish 
concrete information on seven primary subjects 
of particular value to art students. 

Each is discussed thoroughly in the simplest 
language. An encouraging, at the same time a 
challenging, statement opens the notes under 
Personal Qulifications of the Artist: ‘The 
artist is a person who has a creative mind, an 
intelligent, well-trained brain, a close coordina- 
tion between head and hand, and an urge to 
express with esthetic understanding."’ 

Included in the monograph is a list of occupa- 
tional fields that require a knowledge of art and 
design, a list of selected schools of art and design, 
and a bibliography which will be a help to every 
earnest seeker after knowledge. 

Fifty cents will be well spent for this monograph. 


STILL LIFE OIL PAINTING, by Marion Bruce 
Zimmer. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York City. Price, $3.00. 

The step-by-step instructions for painting given 
in this book are expected to appeal equally to the 
average person interested in learning how to 
paint or to the teacher who is required to handle 
large classes of students learning to work in oils. 
Not only is there help here for self-teaching and 
for students in college and art schools, but classes 
in high school and below may now begin to paint 
in oil. 

Following an introductory chapter on materials 
and their use, the book presents 77 lesson proj- 
ects covering all oil painting fundamentals and a 
final chapter on methods for teachers. There are 
fourteen illustrations, four of them in full color. 

Size, 534 by 834 inches, 133 pages. 


THE NEW ART EDUCATION, by Ralph M. Pear- 
son. Published by Harper & Bros., New York. 
Price, $3.00. 

Ralph Pearson in this book carries through its 
pages the same enthusiasm he has put into his 
fifteen years as an educator and exponent of 
creative art. The artist is an able writer and with 
many examples of work from students makes his 
message clear and interesting. The book, how- 
ever, is not a treatise for educators only, but for 
the layman as well as art teachers and pro- 
fessional artists who wish to receive inspiration or 
recapture their natural creative powers in art 
expression. 


Book size, 6 by 9 inches, fully illustrated; 256 
pages. 


AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE, by J. Carroll Tobais 
Published by American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co., Boston, Massachusetts. Price, $3.00 
The author's preface urges the use of an air- 

brush as an artistic tool and decries the prejudice 
toward it by the “fine artists." He reminds the 
reader that Maxfield Parrish and Cole Phillip 
both used the airbrush, and that a pen, brush, and 
pencil are also tools used to achieve an end. In 
this the author is correct as, after all, art is not 
achieved by the tool but what the mind and hand 
of the artist does with the tool. In pottery mud is 
used. With some untrained mind at the wheel, 
the potter's effort still remains mud while the 
next worker produces an object of intrinsic art 
beauty and value from the same mud. 

With 28 chapters the author gives good work- 
ing instructions in the use of the aribrush and the 
pages are full of practical information with short 
cuts for the beginner. While this book focuses on 
photographic retouching and commercial illustra- 
tion work, the airbrush is being used consider- 
ably for textile and other handicraft decorating 
and will be used in many new avenues of art 
craft. The book is 7 by 10 inches and has 164 
pages, well illustrated. 


THE STUDIO ANNUAL, 1941-42. Published by 
The Studio Publications, Inc., New York. Price, 
paper bound, $1.00. 

The Studio Annual this year represents a seri- 
ous endeavor to counteract some of the trials of 
the present and by its selection of pictures and 
words to strengthen man’s belief in himself and 
his desire to contribute to the building of a better 
world. The selection is as comprehensive 4 
ever and there is something for everyone in the 
wide scope of the illustrations reproduced both 
in color and in black-and-white. 

Size, 834 by 111% inches, 64 pages. 
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Only $4.45 


A Complete Library 
on “how to draw” 


MASTER MODEL DRAWING 





By 
Pedro deLemos 


Drawing be- 
comes twice as 
interesting 
with theseillus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates 
because each 
lesson develops 
step by step 
methods. It is 
exactly the 
method used 
by prominent drawing instructors. 


You get your help in 16 big plates 11 x 14 
inches—big enough to put up before your 
classes. Step by step working drawings take 
you from simple form drawings through 
the most modern of medium techniques. 
Models used include cats, donkey, horse, 
lion, human head, hand, and many other 
interesting forms. 


Increase your teaching ability with 
Master Model Drawing. 








. Only $1.95 


How To Draw The Human Figure 
by Gertrude Heaton 


You will be delighted with this new and 
interesting approach to a subject which is so 
popular and such a standard study. Large 
outline drawings show you the necessary 
steps in good figure construction while 
other illustrations show proportions, guide 
lines, and examples from such old masters 
as Raphael, Tintoretto and the Japanese 
artist, Hokusai. Order your copy now. 


We. 3G0.............. cserssseemeeee Only $1.50 


How To Draw The Human Head 
by Arthur G. Sander 

10 big plates showing how you can easily 
teach the drawing of heads and faces by 
the simple rule of using the thumb as a 
yardstick. Did you know that your thumb, 
your nose, and your ear are exactly the 
same length? Try it. This portfolio is full 
of tips like this. 


Use this Coupon to 
Send Your Order Now 


SCHOOL ARTS 
125 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 

C) Enclosed find $4.45. Send me the 
three drawing portfolios. 


[) Enclosed find............ 
Nos.. 


Send me 
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Catalogue free 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


Montreal Ottawa 





WINTON OIL COLOURS 


A range of fine colours at a reasonable price, 
made entirely from genuine pigments and 


ground in pure Poppyseed and Linseed Oil. 


The Prices of Studio Tubes are now:— 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd. 








Class A 
Class B 
Class C 





NEW YORK CITY 





Toronto Winnipeg 














Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Lid., at Wealdstone, England 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 





Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing TeacHers ExcHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


Did you know that you can now obtain original 
pictures by such famous painters as Dale Nichols, 
Reginald Marsh, Marguerite Zorach, Charles 
Buchfield, and others. These pictures are ex- 
amples of the art of the silk screen process and 
while, as in the case of etchings, multiple ex- 
amples are possible, each painting is the artist's 
original creation because he himself actually 
works in the medium, prepares from eight to fif- 
teen or more separate plates, mixes the exact 
colors and is solely responsible for the picture 
which is finally produced. You'll want these 
inexpensive screen paintings to demonstrate 
the results that may be obtained from this process 
and to build up the school collection. Just ask for 
I-423 when writing for further details. 


. . . 


KIT OF VISUAL TEACHING AIDS 
Art teachers and others responsible for the 
correlation of art and geography will be inter- 
ested in a new Kit which makes use of charts and 
maps, photographs, strip film, and dioramas to 
present its subject. 


The materials are closely integrated with the 
approved courses of study in geography and the 
basic textbooks used in this subject. 

Every effort has been made to arouse and evoke 
student thought and student activity. The teach- 
er's guide is rich in suggestions toward that end. 

The materials of the kit have been developed 
with the cooperation of a group of visual educa- 
tion experts representing the various sections of 
the country, under chairmanship of Dr. Daniel C. 
Knoulton of New York University, and with the aid 
of classroom teachers. 

We will be glad to furnish further information 
on request of I-42]. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF ART MATERIALS 


A new comprehensive reference and purchas- 
ing guide of essential artists’ materials has just 
been announced for distribution by Arthur 
Brown & Bro—‘the department store of art 
materials." This 224-page Illustrated Catalog 
will be sent free on request on letterhead to ad- 
vertising agencies, art directors, printers, schools, 
purchasing agents and others. 

Two years in preparation, this all-inclusive 
reference volume makes available for the first 
time, everywhere in the United States, the full 
facilities and the huge stock and variety of ma- 
terials of one of America’s largest distributors of 
graphic art materials. 

Among the thousands of essential art materials 
covered in the catalogue are: Artists’ Materials, 
Drafting Supplies, Screen Process Supplies, Air 
Brushes and Compressors, Paper and Boards, 
Handicraft Supplies, Picture Frames, Acetate in 
Sheets and Rolls, etc. 

When sending request, ask for I-422. 


9-a 











For more interesting teaching heres a book 
which is called the bible of art teaching 
Pedro deLemos 492-page book of teaching ideas 


The ART TEACHER 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE BOOK FOR ART IN THE GRADES 


Order now...... Use the “Pay-as-you-go” Plan 
Only $1.00 now... then $2.00 a month for 4 months 


Just think what it means to you to have at your finger tips the best, the tested, 
and the most successful art lessons, projects and activities which other teachers 
have proved and used in their classes. Your art work would improve too with 
help like that—wouldn’t it? 


You get it all in a single book, with indexes to help you find what you 
want in a jiffy. Think of the time it will save you in hunting for good teaching 
ideas. 


THE ART TEACHER is one of the most popular books pub- 


lished—already four large printings have been required. 


Look over these chapters—imagine having all this illustrated material 
at your command 
Drawing, Objects, Trees, Landscapes Poster Work 
Drawing, Birds, Animals, People Lettering and Booklet Making 
Torn and Cut Paper Work Holiday Projects 
Painting and Color Toys and Handicraft 
Illustration and Blackboard Drawing Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
Modeling and Relief Work Home and Garden 
Designing, The Design Unit Puppets and Stagecraft 
Designing, Design Patterns Picture and Art Study 
Schoolroom Helps 


Begin to use this book now—see for yourself how it has the answers to 
questions you want answered about what to teach and how to teach it. 


You can’t go wrong—if after you have the book for the first ten days and 
you don’t find it to be the most helpful art teaching book you have ever had in 
your hands—send it back and your down-payment money will be cheerfully 
refunded. A book has to be good to have a guarantee of personal satisfaction 
like this. 


Decide now to send the coupon—don’t delay—to put off mailing the 
coupon is to deprive yourself of what may be the most helpful art teaching book 
you ever owned—fill out the coupon and mail—do it today. 





SEND this “Pay-as-you-go” Plan Coupon with $1.00 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 125 Printers Building, Worcester, Massachusetts 


[] Enclosed is $1.00 as first payment on THE ART TEACHER. I will pay balance due in 4 monthly 
installments of $2.00 each or I will return the book in 10 days and get my money back. 


(} I want to save $1.00, here is $8.00 in full payment now. 





City or Town 


We regret that due to War conditions we are unable to extend this offer outside the U.S. A. 
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A LIBRARY OF SOURCE 
MATERIAL for the 
BUSY ART TEACHER 


CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS IN REFERENCE FORM 


Projects and Appreciation 


754 Bird in Art, 16 pages 

101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 

102 Costume Design, History of covetian 
to 1840 ; 

251 Creative Expression, 29 plates 

761 Design Principles, 8 = ‘ 

106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates . 

108 How to Draw the thew Head 

158 How to Draw the Human Figure 

157 Indian Arts—927 plates, 8% x 11 in. . 

113 Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates . 

120 Lettering, 21 plates ; 

195 Master Model Drawing. . 

118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 

156 Old World Decorative Designs . 

760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages ; 

153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 

201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 ound 


N 
a) 
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763 Tree in Art, 16 pages 75 
Handicraft Portfolios 
202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 


109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 8%x11in. . 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8%x11in. . . 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates . . 1.00 


Modern Art Portfolios 


Collected and queens by Pedro deLemos 

Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 In.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 

301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 

Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.00 
303 Decorative Design . 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 
305 Architecture—Buildings . 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 


Books 


ssuee 


The Art Teacher, PedrodeLemos . $8.00 

Applied Art, Pedro deLemos 5.00 

BB Bookbinding for Beginners,Bean . 2.50 

CC Color Cement, Handicraft,deLemos 5.00 

CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 2.50 

Guatemala Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 

MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Salley 1.50 

PPS —— and Puppet Shows. . 1.00 
SAC Sel — Art to the eepeneiies 

Wadsworth 1.50 

SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.50 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 125 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass 
or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago Practical Supply Co., 1315 So Michigan 
pate texas, Practical Route Co 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd 
eee. Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co, 3100 
erry 

Omaha, Neb. + School Sy Co Re Nicholas St 
San Francisco, Amer. Seatin 521 Mission St 
Seattle, Wash. John W. Graham Co., 443 1 4th Ave 
Spokane, Wash., John W. Graham Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANABArmot Canadian delivered prices, Moyer School 

Supplies Ltd., Moncton. Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 

Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


ine cc cxkudetateces Canteens 
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Or send bill to Board of Education 
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How to teach Cartooning successfully 


SCHOOL ARTS 
Please send 


Enclosed is $ 


Name... 
School Address 





MAGAZINE, 





in your classes... 


Direct from the Drawing Board to You 
from Art Teacher 
Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


CARTOONING 


plus Good Drawing 


You find delight in teaching from CARTOON- 
ING, first, because it carries out the principles 
of good drawing which you teach and, second, 
because you get the enthusiastic interest of your 
classes. 


An Art Instructor in an important Western 

State Teachers College wrote 

“The junior high school boys, most of whom 
are, of course, interested in cartooning, have 
made constant use of the volume ever since I 
placed it in the chalk tray where it could be 
seen. To methis is sufficient proof of its value. 
After such reactions, of course, I must add it 
to my five-foot shelf of art books.”’ 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teach- 
er for use in schoolroom classes with school 
characters, school events and school activities as 
subjects. Second, it instructs through illustra- 
tions, shows with its 23 pages what it might take 
100 pages to describe in reading matter. Third, 
illustrations are big so you can see the details. 


Get right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these ... how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 
pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple . . . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,”’ etc., 
and ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 
pages later... this starting with spinach and 
gaining strength wasn’t intentional but just a 
coincidence, however, you will find new strength 
in using these lessons. 
23 pages (1034” x 1334") packed with drawings 
. a dozen smiles and chuckles on nearly every 


page, a grand total of 51 pages . . . you'll be 
delighted. 


125 PRINTERS BLOG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


copies of Harriett ‘“‘Petey’’ Weaver’s CARTOONING 


Price $2.50 


City & State wate 














Interpretive Costume Design Sets 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr— *1:9°° each 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with classic beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to inciude outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 125, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send at once Nos. 


Biss enclosed in payment. 
Name 

School Address 

City or Town 


Other Titles in the Famous 
FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 


214 Familiar Trees $2.00 


12 etching prints, size 844” x11” 


526 Costume Personality Charts .45 
8 pages and cover, size 844" x11” 


527 Contours for Costumes .28 
9 plates, size 6” x9” 


Miniature Costumes — set of 5 folios — 
60 plates, size 444” x54”. Similar to Inter- 
pretive Costume Design sets, but no explan- 
atory text. 1.50 

127 Modern Lettering 16 plates 1.00 

162 Medieval Historic Design 1.50 


211 Tree Designs 2.00 
Dark and Light 


213. Flowers and Fruit -- 2.00 
Designs in Dark and Light 


EXTRA SPECIAL 


For Grade Teachers 


This Handbook gives you 
200 subjects well illustrated 
showing how to teach crayon, 
paper work, and water colors 
—a whole year’s course. 


Order No. 516. 








READERS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISERS 
MAY 1942 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 
Art Career School 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Boothbay Studios 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
Fashion Academy 
International University of Art 
The Master's School 
Moore Institute of Art 
New Hope School of Art 
Pratt Institute 
Ringling School of Art 
Summer School of Painting 
Taos School of Art 
Thurn School of Modern Art 
Traphagen School of Fashion 
Universal School of Handicrafts 
University of New Mexico 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
MATERIALS 

American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Company 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Company 
Talens & Son 
F. Weber Company 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Lester Griswold 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


Denver Fire Clay Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 3-a, 


Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Educational Materials, Inc. 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Lester Griswold 

J. L. Hammett Company 
Leisurecrafts 

Metal Crafts Supply Company 
Thayer & Chandler 

United Clay Mines Corporation 
Universal Handicrafts Service 


HOTELS 
Hotel McAlpin 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

Lester Griswold 

J. L. Hammett Company 

J. C. Larson Company 
Leisurecrafts 

Osborn Bros. 

E. A. Sweet Company 

Thayer & Chandler 

Universal Handicrafts Service 


Cover 4 


l-a 
3-a 
2-a 
3-a 
5-a 
4-a 
5-a 
8-a 
2-a 
8-a 
9-a 


2-a 
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